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f&i ABGT'^ALT 



The concept of inter-American solidarity is based 
on the principles of social, cultural, and, ultimately, 
political unity of tho peoples of the 'rfestcrn Hemisphere. 
This unity depends upon the observance of non-intervention, 
the right of self-determination of states in their na- 
tional affairs, and the exercise of representative 
democracy. Through hemisphere economic cooperation, it is 
hoped to obtain the good life for all the people. 

Implicit in the concept of solidarity is the n*«d 
for security. In the present world environment of change, 
the transitional societies of the hemisphere are prey to 
revolutionary Communism which challenges traditional con- 
cepts and the social-political status quo of the Americas. 

A case study of Fidel ‘,astro*s .,uba serves to 
illustrate and illuminate the apparent state of the 
mystique of American solidarity and points up tnc challenge 
to infuse it with new dynamisxa— only by so doing, can 
solidarity avoid utter fragmentation. 
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CHA'- TER I 

THE BASIS OF THC CONCEPT OF 
INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDAf^TTY 

I . INTRODUCTION 

The concept of the solidarity of the nations of the 
V^estern Hemisphere is based on three broad principles. 

The first signifies a social and cultural, and ultimately 
a political unity among its peoples. The second is an 
important adjunct to the attainraont of that unity: the 

principle of non-intervention in the sovereign affairs of 
neighboring states. This leads directly into the third 
principle which affirms that self-determination in na- 
tional affairs will be the exercise of representative 
democracy; and, finally, that the good life for people 
living in such a society is best secured through econotiic 
cooperation among the American states. 

Implicit in the concept of solidar: ty is the need 
to secure its explicit aspirations against the exercise of 
uncontrolled power by any state within the hemisphere and 
to repel any threat by forces alien to its principles fr<* 
without the hemisphere. 

In the first instance, what success the inter- 
American system has had in maintaining its solidarity is 
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du« to the manner in which a single member , possessing a 
preponderance of military, economic, and political power, 
has exercised restraint in the use of that power in its 
relations with twenty smaller and weaker neighbors# 

Simple restraint has not always been enough, how- 
ever* Given the vast disparity of power between the 
United States and her hemisphere neighbors, not only 
action, but inaction as well, have important effects on 
the fortunes of the other members of the system*^ In 
spite of the fact that the desire of Latin Americans for 
an end to intervention in the narrow sense of the word has 
been largely satisfied, the subtler, but deeper, forms of 
influence in the matter, for example, of supplying or 
withholding military or economic aid by the United States, 
has been felt throughout the area. Bolivia is not eco- 
nomically viable without United States aid, and dispensin;, 
it generously or in a mere trickle would vitally affect 
Bolivon national life* The supply of military arms to 
Fulgencio Batista and the sudden withdrawal of this aid 
had decided psychological and morale, if not military, 
effect on the regime and its defeat by revolutionary 
forces* To spurn this kind of influence from one source 

^Samuel P* Bemis, The Latin Anm>rican f olicy of tl^ 

United States (New York: Harcovirt-^ace, 194'U) / pp. 276- 
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as C\iba has done. Rotner 'han r<fj*cz ic, uoffcver, 

America has long inttigtvr: upon aot lo’it Wjt . •> •co»>o*»»ic 
aid, which, paradoxically, 9 iv^A fuel to the £lr»o of 
resentment over outeidc inLcr vaAtion Lq do^ectxc afTairi. 

Ronald ichneldcx, net noted t^»at , 1st xecent year*, 

internal changes in Latin ^ueorlcan socLett*.* hav*; brought 

economic and social prcaeurce to on JoeiXwftOt group* 

traditionally friendly to 'he United states whlcr iiSpel 

them to assert greater LAlependence of action, ihe onc%« 

consistent value systems of both upt>«L and maodl# g. .... 

have been disrupt-e*'. by the appear anr_-- otf aev ideolijqiciii 

currents t reduced ty urbar.iaatioo and Lfiduatriallxatlan', 

humanistic emphasis is lo*lr »9 ^ourni tc tnr dAsxre for 

more of the mst*sri*l it^nafLzs; popular «nr;ptictatlon* 

outrun actual achievements { snd tl-> r^pulati.n plosion 

tends to aggravate all ol tno conditions demanding ^r«st 
2 

social chanoe. 

Ajainst this backgxoun-J ol and4£rdavs lopei ustious 
in the midst oi d-tTiOr-io traitoitiori , It Is little «on(S*x 
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Karl f . ichinitt a»«*i "^avid v, ^Juries, ?*olu ilui* 

Chaos , bynsiii j cs ox Latin AJSer ican Qoyyument and' ^’oliiirs 
Tr^ew York : -‘r.ja«ricii *• . ' rteger, X 5 , iTntx i w/' l- , 

Ronald N, ^chneldAr, pp, Wis, 
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that traditional coxicepts and usual practices in hemia- 
phere relations have not escaped the challenge of revolu- 
tionary change which is being hxxrled «t every aspect of 
the existing order of things. 

Let us here attempt to grasp something of the 
diffuse nebulae of American solidarity as it had come to 
exist after World War II. 

II. THE CONCEPT OF SOLIDARITY 

By 1945 a consensus existed within the Americas 
about the concept of in ter -American solidarity. Its 
principles were incorporated formally in the preamble and 
declarations of the Act of Chapultepac adopted by the 
In ter -American Conference on Problems of and peace 
convened in Mexico City in that yeaur. In 1947 the high 
contracting parties to the Rio Treaty reaffirmed their 
adherence to these principles ”all of v/hich should be 
understood to be accepted as standards of their mutual 
relations and as the jiiridical basis of tku Inb r-Aiacrican 
system. 

At Bogota, Colombia, in 1948, t>>e Charter of Bogota 
established the international organization whose purpose 

3 

Department of State, Publication 3016, Inter- 
national Conference Ser^s II , Inter-American Conference 
for th^ Maintenance of '^‘eace Mid Sacur'ity ^Kington: 
Government Vrih'ti'ng Cjfflce, l54S), preamble. Cited here- 
inafter as the Rio Treaty. 
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It was to promote the solidarity of tha American states, 
to strengthen their collaboration, and to defend their 
sovereignty, their territorial integrity, and their inde- 



viction that the Americas have an historic mission to 
offer man a land of liberty and an environment favorable 
to the development of his individual personality and the 



This is a part of the political herl;age of the 
West which in Latin America has sought to minimize the 
race and class distinctions which originated in the 
European conquest. It is part of Latin America’s tradi- 
tion which '‘includes a highly developed sense of indivi- 
dual freedom, equality, independence and human dignity, as 
well 8lS devotion to the search for the good life.”^ They 
are ideas which historical interpretation once credited to 
the Age of Enlightenment as inciting causes of the Latin 

7 

American independence movement. 

4 

Pan American Union pamphlet, Charter of the Or- 
qM^lzatlon of American States (Washington, D.TT) Xr't. I; 
signed at tEe FintK international Conference of American 
States, Bogota, March 30>4iay 2, 1948. Cited hereinafter 
as the OAS Charter . 




realization of his just aspirations. 
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Kodern political theory genc-rilly rejects the sim- 
plistic version of ideas as the sole causal factor in 
major political changes, but ideas are the cohesive 
materials which bind the variables of international 
politics into meaningful human endeavor. With the emer- 
gence of an entire hemisphere freed from Old World 
hegemony, the fact of independence nurtured the presuppo- 
sition of a larger and more embracing idea. Arthur 

8 

WhitaJeer has called it the Western Hemisphere Idea , the 
core of which is the proposition that ”thc . *oples of this 
Hemisphere stand in a special relationship to one another 

9 

which sets them apeurt from the rest of the world." Thm 
premises of this special relationship are the conceptions 
of natxure and of hxman nature underlying all political 
thought, which arc shared by Americans. It is the idea of 
the rights of individuals and the moral responsibility of 
the citizen as a person which serves as the basis of con- 
stitutional democracy in the Weat.^^ Each of these has 



Enlightenment « "The Enlightenment and Latin American 

by Charles C. Griffin (Mew York: Cornell 

University Press, 1961), p. 121. 

B 

Arthur P. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere Idea 
(New York: Cornell University Press, 1954), 

^Ibid . . p. 1. 

^^William Y. Llliott end a. Kacoooald, wafamrn 

Political Heritage (Englewood Cliffs, >few v^craay: 
Prentlce-Hali, 1949), p. 18. 
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found its place, explicitly set forth in the Charter of 
Bogota eind in nvoverous resolutions of the governments 
meeting in the inter-American system. 

The geographical proximity of the republics in the 
hemisphere, coupled with a cluster of social, cultural and 
political ideas, flavored with a dash of the mystical as 
well as the rational, had manifested itself in a unique 
connotation of political solidarity. Thus, as early as 
1813, Thomas Jefferson was referring to tha* unity of the 
American peoples which extended to all their "modes of 
existence. As recently as 1952 an eminent Mexican 
writer and diplomat, Luis Quintanilla, expressed the con- 
cept of solidarity in these terms: 

Not only do geographical closeness and similar 
historical backgrounds bring us together, but we 
share in common an idea about the organization of 
society and of the world .... To face the fact 
of America is to glance at any map. From pole to 
pole, from ocean to ocean, we are all in the same 
boat, we were created to live together. 12 

Here, expressed and Implied, arc several of he ideas upon 

which Americans base the ethos of their association: 

geographical mity, common ideas 2 uid institutions, and a 

coim.iQA expvi* tcnce in adapting to a new environment, and 

independence from durope. 



p . 2 . 



^^whitaker, The Western H^lspher<i Tdes , op . eXt . , 
12 

Ibid . , p. 4, citing Luis uuintanilla. 
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The solideirity of the h«Mni.3phere was, in feet, tAcn 
of and nourished by the determination to insulate AMric* 
from Europe end its perpetual broils. But a shrinking 
world and the complexities of intc-rnational life have 
always facilitated th«. inter-play between America and 
Europe which has periodically streiigthened and paradoxi- 
cally weakened the concept and its application an a 

regional basis. There are also strong tendencies toward 
13 

fragmentation. 

However strong the bases of solidm icy, its develop- 
ment has been paralleled by a strong dissent which denies 
it universal acceptance. For with the fear of Russian and 

French intervention in the hemisphere, there was born the 

14 

American doctrine of non-intervention. It owes its 
birth to the hemispheric extension by the United States of 
her national policy of isolation inherited from eashington** 
Farewell Address and the Monroe Declaration of 1823.^^ 



Northwestern University, Unit^ StatAS-Latln 
American Relations . The Organlaation of^ Americi^ States , 
a study prepared by Professors' ^orge Blanksten, Harold 
Guetskow and John Plank for the Senate ^osmiittee on 
Foreign Relations (Washington: Government Printing Office. 

1959), p. 1\. Citod hereinafter as OAS Study. 

14 

Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin American Policy of 
United States (New York: I^arcourt, Brace & World , l”5T3T 

pp. 4fiff. 

15 

Whitaker, The western tlymiaphcre idea, cit . , 



p. 24. 



9 

But not all Americans were converted to the hemisphere 
system in 1823. 

Simon Bolivar’s plan for international cooperation 

was not attuned to the idea of hemisphere solidarity but 

rather envisioned a Spanish-American union, linked for 

protection, not with a fledgling United States, but the 

17 

powerful British nation. Far imperative to th^ sov- 
ereign independence of the former colonies was a source of 
power to defend their new status. A mutuality of defense 
interest quickened the nascent notion of s lidarity among 
Americas, North and South. It was the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, marking the assumption by the United 
State, of the traditional role of Great Britaiin as guaran- 
tor, however, that also marked the United States as a 
principal malefactor as well as chief benefactor of the 
hemisphere. Although the United States lacked the posi- 
tive power at the time to make her guar 2 intee good, fate 
was kind in extra-hemisphere relations and no challenge 
seriously threatened a renunciation of ths responsibilities 
she had assumed. In the hemisphere, her preponderance of 
power ov«i. ihat of her neighbors became at once the most 

^^Joseph B. Lockey, Pan Americyilsro ; Its Begin- 
nings (New Yorki The Macmi 1 Co . , '1$ ) , pZ 106 . 

17 

Whitaker, The Western Mcialsphorj lUiMt , op . cix . , 
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valuable asset of the inter ~AmericM» systea and to scmm, 
its nenesis, because freedom from extra--continental inter- 
vention gave way to fear on the part af Latin Araerican 
states of Intervention by tl» '‘Colosaus of the Korth.' 

This was inspired by the Manifest Destiny and continental 

13 

security calculus of the United States, Manifold inter- 
ventions by the United States over the yeeurs have seen the 
resolution of the question of non-intervention into a 
negative absolute in inter-Americem affairs which laaacns 
solidarity. 

Similarly, from a germ of the concept of non- 
intervention contained in tlie Treaty of Perpetual Union , 
League and Confederation, signed at the Panama Congress in 

1826,^ through the law treatise of Dr. Carlos Calvo and 

20 

the doctrine of Dr. Luis H. Dr ago, the prohibition of 

forceful intervention to coerce a state has become an 

inclusive dogma which subjects almost any axtemal actions 

21 

by a state to the epithet ’’intervention, " and threaten* 
solidarity from within, 

^*^Alb«rt K. i/ainberg. Manifest Destiny : A Study af 

Nationalist Expansion in Americ^ History ('Baltimore: 

^he '^^a'crai'l'lL^m. Co.", , pp. 162-127. 

19 

A, J, and Ann W, Thomas, The Organlastion of . sa >a g i- 
can States (Dallas: Southern Methodist UniVersitY Trass, 

m3TTpr*i57. 

20 

p- IS*., 

21 

A* J. and Ann w. Thomas, u«Mocr4ccy and tha 
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However, the ecc'jptance by the Unite's ^tat** oi the 
principle of non-intervention at Kitntevideo in 1933 and 
Duenos Aires in 1936 representeJ a signal victory for 
twenty smaller and weaker aeiglibors rvar « dominantly 
powerful northern nation. The acquiescence to such a con- 
cession by a major world power exacted by the diplomacy of 
twenty individually and collectively weak natioas is the 
spirit of the idea at the foundation of American solidarity. 
But as the concept of solidarity is paralleled by a dis- 
senting consensus, so is the principle of a on-intervention. 
At ti^e Congress of Panama, Bolivia proposed that 
member states should intervene to support constitutionao. 
governments againat r^jvolution, Pedro relix Vicuna o« 

Chile and Juan Oawtlcta Alberdi of Argentina, each Amdc 

22 

proposals as early sa ld37 and 1844, respoctively , which 

anticipated tha aost notable expression® of interv^^o- 

tionism in our dayt tho 'doctrine of J!odriqu«» barroto sat 

forth in 1945, which proposed multilateral intarvuntiou iu 

23 

defense of human right* and democracy, vrticle 5 of the 



hlx^esota Law Review , Vol, xLVI, 1961-1962 (Hinneavolis i 
University oi hinnosota , 1962). 

22 

V/hitaker, l*h<i ’Western Hemisphere Idea , op . clt , , 

p. 54, 



23, 



'Pan American Union, Consultation of the >*ovec^^ut>t 
of Uruguay arJ Jtepliee jf th'^ "t^VJr^irCy>T» -wr. 'the Par'al'ieT- 
Tsa Between boiwocracy an-i *>ac* , vhe i hijeri»at3 VaaX 
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Charter of Bogota affirms that the solidarity of the 
American states requires the exercise of representative 
democracy, but also that 



12 



each state shall have the right to develop its 
cultural, political and economic life freely and 
naturally shall respect the rights of the 

individual and the principles of universal 
morality* 24 

Often a discouraging outlook is conveyed by Latin 

American domestic politics* But the Church, a majority of 

the intelligentsia, and the developing middle claas and 

urban working class share a disposition t broaden the 

base of political activity, to establish crderly procesees 

for changing government, end reinforcing fundamental t»- 

25 

dividual freedoms* Unfortunately, human rights, lik* 
democracy, had been relegated to tin inferior position in 
the inter-American programs of the Organization of >eei ican 

States by the era of absolute non-intervention* it was to 

26 

receive a new stimulus following the Cuban revolution. 

A strengthening of collective interest in restoring and 



of Mam and Collective Action in Defense oi those ^ rinclplea 
T^asKing ton , D . C , , 1^45 )• 

^ ^I&id * ; nartor , Vrt. 13* 

25 

Charles C* Porter and Robert J. Alexander, fhs 
Struggle for Democracy in Latin America (Mew York: 
Macmillan,' T9G1) ,' p* 4 3 * 

John C* Oreier, The Crg^lsation of Vmar leap 
States ( Council on t’oreiun 1« cioua • ar-V r War •- * 

and 't^'ow, 19<i3), p. lua. 
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perpetuating human rights in accordance with the Charter 
of the Organization of American states through the Intcr- 
American Conwiission on Human Rights remains, however, 

n n 

stymied by the old bugaboo of non- intervention. Inter- 
vention of any kind to correct infractions of basic h\m&n 
rights has been held to be potentially more dangerous 
than their denial.^® 

Another principle of solidarity is that icconoaic 
cooperation is essential to the common welfare and pros- 
perity of the peoples of the continent and that social 

2v 

security and social Justice are bases of lasting peace. 

This is an important principle having roots in the free 

and reciprocal trading policies formulated by the United 

30 

States after gaining its independence. Rapid indus- 
trialization in North America has left Latin America 
behind among the underdeveloped agrarian-based economies 
of the world. Here a disparity of power between the 
United States and twenty smaller and weaker nations, this 
time in economic matters, illiistrates again the dominant 
importance of the Yankee nation in the American system. 

^ ^Ibid ., pp. 104-5. ^^ Ibid .. p. 95. 

29 

OAS Charter , op. cit . , Art. 5. 

Fred Rippy, ilobe yvw HcjSiephere (Zhicago: 
Heniry Regnery uo. , 1956), r*. i 5‘. ' 
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Next to its acceptance of the principle of non- 
intervention, the task of exacting from the United States 
economic aid for their social betterment has been a Mjor 
goal of the Latin republics. This line of «nd*-avor hoa 
been both consistent and persistent and, it. ti^e taein, 
envisaged by the Latins as a Marshall Plan for Latin 
America, consisting of massive and practically unre.ju-v*^*-! 
grants on a government-to-government basis .*fter the 
fashion of the highly successful European aconotaic re- 
covery program. 

The United States, however, had persisted in a 

laissez faire attitude toward economic , as well oji social 

31 

and cultural areas of aid. The possibility exists tbflt 
the Cold Wax', with the concurrent threat to the hemisphere 
status quo will bring a change in this attitude; for, as 
far as the Latin Americans are concerned, the intar- 
American system is moving away from the philosophy of 
classical liberalism toward a philosophy that stresses Ui< 
necessity and dcsirabilJ Ly of planning an-J stst« entar- 
prise in economic and social areas. ** 

The United dtates, as prisie representative of a 
satisfied status quo , has found itself challenged by tr»c 

31 

Northwestern University, og. clr . . r. 

1 . . p. 22 . 
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forces of change in a way which it did not expect and in a 
context of "Cold Wiu:" with which it cannot, as a repre- 
sentative democracy, cope speedily and decisively. v 
struggle heretofore enacted painfully in th% iastvrr. Koial*- 
phere has chosen the Western half of the wox Id as its 
stage. This American nation now finds its role revericv. 
Its revolutionary challenge to the colonial status ^uo o2 
the eighteenth century made the United State® oncit the 
champion of a transitional order. The vast frontiers of 
the New World, the fluidity of colonial rivalry manipulated 
by European monarchies made the American revolution- 
hallowed as it was by the symbol of personal freedom from 
tyranny— a cut above the squalid struggles in -urope for 
freedom and reform. Less than two hundred years later tl^e 
United States has become a status quo power confronted wt 
an economic and social revolution to which has been add»j 
the element of political "refona" advocated by communism. 

As the principal defender of American solidarity 
against "Old World" corruption and intransigence, the 
United States is confounded by the fact that the v«ry 
principles from which hemispheric cohesion derives— 
respect for national sovereignty and non-intervention- 
are themselves among the factors inducing f r j » e. n t at ion . 

The very action in which the hemisphere has 4eoonstrataW 
its solidarity most strmngly, namely , cco^^xetien against 
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outside pov/ers to maintain national independence, itself 

33 

emphasizes the individual autonomies of the nations. 

There are other factors contributing to fragmenta- 
tion; their expression in intense nationalism permeate* 
the hemisphere. All the states of the hemisphere vary 
with respect to size, resource endowment, ethnic composi- 
tion of their populations, social structure, politic 1 
forms, and degree of economic development; with minor 
exceptions the Latin American states aire not natural 
trading partners buc competitors in the world market for 
the sale of a limited number of primary commodities. 
Finally, extra-hemispheric pulls tend to divide. The 
United States with worldwide commitments tends often to 

ignore Latin America for Curope; historically strong L«tin 

34 

ties with Spain and Portugal have become weaker, and cn 
increasingly disparate economic social relationship with a 
preoccupied United States has given rise to nev/ specula- 
tions about Pan-Latin Americanism. Arthur /Whitaker is of 
the opinion that there is a general trend "towards a 
strengthening of the solidarity of the Latin American 
group and a weakening of the group's ties with the United 
States. 

33 34 

-^ ^Ibid . , p. 1. Ibid . , p. 14. 

35 

Arthur P. Whitakei , Nations lism < n i.ati n America 
(Gainesvill 'ni^ersity of > lor id a fre ss , x'S b# ) , > « 6^ . 
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Countering these strong forces toward fragr>enta- 

tion, however, are factors inducive to inter -Anerlctr* 

solidarity. These, in the main, ar< those discuosed 

earlier and are political and ideological. They derive 

from a cormnon opposition to outside powers and frewa a 

widely held raythos that citisens of the New World share a 

common destiny in the pursuit of freedom. Jo**’ schol . i 

have concluded that these forces for solidarity are wcAK.ci 

36 

than those tending toward disunity. 

In the presence of such views and with the purpose 
of judging the truth of such a conclusion in light of the 
“uban situation and actions of the inter-American syste«s 
of Punta del Lste to deal v/ith it, this thesis was under- 
taken, To the present time, few better cases pertinent to 
the concept of solidarity and its efficacy can be founu 
than in the eighth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers oi 
Foreign Affairs which was convened to answer a threet to 
American solidarity. 

36 

Northwestern University, 0 £. clt . , pp, 14-15, 



CHAPTER II 



THE COMMUraST THREAT TO SOLIDARITY 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The solidarity of the Americas has never been so 
pronoimced as when the security of the hemisphere has been 
threatened by extra-continental powers. The present 
international tension between East and West, described as 
the Cold War, presents a situation which all American 
states cannot easily and readily identify as wholly 
inimical to their individual and collective interests. 

There are many and varied factors which enter into the 
evaluation of the Cold War situation by the Latin Ameri- 
cans. Of particular importance and impact, however, seem 
to be the feelings of nationalism, of sovereign independ- 
ence from any external influences which might make it 
appear that they are less than equals in the international 
political system. Their increasing desire to be autonomous 
agents and to assert authority over their own sovereign 
lands and peoples has led to a less than unanimous and 
strong backing for the principles of solidarity. 

This rent in the curtain of collective effort and 
achievement is in part due to the differing views taken by 
the United States and her twenty smaller neighbors toward 
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the threat of international Conununism to the Americas. 

This chapter and the one which follows is a presentation 
showing some of the diversity of views, actions, and re- 
actions to Communism in the hemisphere. 

II. THE UNITED STATES VIEWS THE THREAT 

In the view of the United States, the Cold War be- 
tween the Western democracies and the Communist totali- 
tarian states brought with it a serious threat to the 
solidarity of the Americas. This threat was recognized 
early by the United States, and its policy became in- 
creasingly geared to counter the expansionist nature of 
first Soviet, then Red Chinese, communist policies. Since 
shortly after World War II, it has been acutely aware that 
communist ideology and practice are militantly opposed to 
non-commxinist societies and that their subversion is a 
fundamental aim of the Communists. 

The United States recognized that the most fertile 
field for Communist expansion was among underdeveloped and 
emerging national states. In Latin America, the political, 
social, and economic factors affecting the revolution of 
rising post-war expectations presented an environment of 
instability in which Communism could flourish. Nationalis' , 
economic development, change in class relationships and 
the ideal of political democracy aire basic components of 
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the revolution. These are interacting with the conditiona 
of poverty, oppression, class and racial barriers and 
generally backward conditions which have precipitated a 
discontented indigenous population. The product is a con- 
tinuing demand on the part of the masses for greater 
freedom, political participation, and social and economic 
equality. ^ 

While the United States has been relatively oblivi- 
ous to these basic components of the Latin American social 
revolution, the Communists have been sensitive to each, 
exploiting their popular demands and representing the 
United States as the keeper of a status quo which bars 
their realization. The Communists have enlisted support 
for a variety of anti-imperialism campaigns which have 

invariably depicted the United States as the bane of Latin 

2 

American revolutionary hopes and aspirations. Playing 
upon latent suspicion and jealousy of their pov;erful 
Northern neighbor, the Communist influence has had re- 
markable success in capturing the imaginations of the 
peoples in transition in Latin America. The acquisition 
by Communists of a dominant role in Guatemala in the early 

^Robert J. Alexanaer, Communism in Latin America 
(first edition; New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rutgers 
University Press, 1959), pp. 4-11. 

^ Ibld . . p. 11. 
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1950’ s, the shocking treatment accorded Vice President 
Nixon in Lima and Caracas and, finally, the Ci ^' -ing irony 
of the Cuban defection to Communism, awakened the United 
States to the reality that the communist threat to American 
solidarity was present in the very hemisphere which Thomas 
Jefferson had once remarked was reserved to a distinct 

3 

system of interest separated from the rest of the v/orld. 

The United States was to begin to see that interest in 
terms of the economic and social revolution tedcing place 
and to appreciate the political consequences which it por- 
tended. Dr. Milton Elsenhower reported to the President, 
following his fact-finding visit through Latin America in 
1953, that ’’foreign capital support is indispenscible” to 
improve the economy of Latin America; a backward economy, 
in turn, provided the most fertile field for communist 
Infiltration and conspiracy. He further reported that 
"economic improvement is the greatest single desire of the 

4 

leaders and the peoples of Latin America." 

It became apparent that Latin America, indeed, had 
a different set of priorities and that combating the 

3 

Arthior P. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere Idea 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1§S4), p. 29, 

4 

Milton S. Eisenhower, "Report to the President: 
United States-Latin American Relations," uepartmant of 
State Publication 5290, Inter-American Series 47, December 
1953 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953), ^^p. 

1-14. 
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communist threat did not take precedence over econo 
development* 
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III. LATIN AMERICA VIE^S THE THREAT 

At the Tenth In ter -American Conference at Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1954, the United States, with the Guatemalan 
situation in mind, proposed a discussion of the "Inter- 
vention of International Communism in the American 
Republics." The delegates from the Latin American repub- 
lics showed that they did not sh2ure the anxiety of the 
United States regarding the threat of Communism, but 
seemed to vindicate the assessment of Dr. Eisenhower by 
placing a higher priority on massive economic assistance 
and reverence for the principle of strict non-intervention.^ 
The United States was present to seek a strong resolution 
against communist infiltration. She found unconditional 
support in this aim only from Nicaragua, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Peru, and Venezuela. Guatemala, 
Argentina, and Mexico flatly opposed, however, on the 
ground that any such resolution weakened the principle of 
non-intervention . ^ 



J. Lloyd Mechara, The United States and Inter - 
American Security 1889-19^^ ( Aus^ih, texasr Univer si 
of Texas Press, 19^2 pp. 440—443. 

^Ibid . . p. 443. 
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Secretary of State John foster Dulles rtj*ponded to 
these non-interventionists , saying, "The slogaui -f non- 
intervention can plausibly be invoked and twisted to give 
iirjniinity to what is in reality flagrant intervention." 

But it was apparent, in any case, that there was little 
enthusiasm among the Latin Americans for an anti- co*a«unist 
resolution. In exacting one by the exertion of great 
pressure, the United States incurred strong resentment, 

7 

even among those who voted in its f< /or. 

Professor Lloyd Mecham reserves judgment as to 
whether Caracas was a Pyrrhic victory for the United 
States, but concedes that , at least, "the Communists 
achieved their goal of using the Caracas conference as a 

p 

propaganda platform." 

The Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation 
of the Political Integrity of the American States against 
the Intervention of International Communism, which emerged, 
stated that the domination of any American state by inter- 
national communism would constitute a threat to that 
state’s sovereignty and independence, endanger the peace 



^Ibid. , p. 44. 

p 

Ibid . , p. 445. He also states that by the action 
of the Conference "the principle of the Honroe hoctrinw 
became the common policy of the American republics, •* p. 
444. A unique placement of a dubious event, if, indeed, 
the principle was ever common policy in the Americas. 
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of America, and require consultation to decide approji^’ -ate 

9 

action. This language interpreted Article 6 of Hlo 

Treaty in such a way as to make collective measures for 
the common defense possible — even to collective interven- 
tion— to protect the principles of American solidarity. 

From a juridical point of view, the Declaration of C%racas 
could be interpreted as the acquiescence of Latin Americans 
in a truly forceful anti-communist policy. It is equally 
possible that this interpretation caui be countered by one 
which emphasizes the freedom of a state to choose its own 
institutions and to determine for itself what domestic 
form its politics shall take, Latin America’s most effec- 
tive and consistent champion of this interpretation and 
the principle of non-intervention has been Mexico, who 
abstained from voting at Caracas. 

Opposition on purely juridical grounds does not 
necessarily explain the heart of the resentment, however. 
This legal argumentation seemed to be merely symptomatic 
of a more deep-seated dissent. For example, the Hexicoi. 



9 

Department of State, Tenth Inter-i^erican Con- 
ference , Caracas , Venezuela , March 1-^5 , ' 54 , Re‘por t of 
the Delegation of the United States of America with 
related documents. Publication No, 5692 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1955), pp. 156-157. 

**^A. J, Thomas aivd Ann V. Theses, Organize tloit 

of American ^itate s (Dallas: Southern tViod i« fc U'n i v»r a i' t -j 

Press , i^6i ) , p, 5'29. 

^ ^Ibld . . p. 357. 
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cultural review, Humamlsino , coimaenting on the Caracas 
Conference, seemed to reflect the sympathy i-American 

nationalists, leftists, and intellectuals had for the 
Communist Arbenz regime as it faced the highly resented 
United States. Referring to the fiery Guatemalan "orcign 
Minister Guillermo Torriello Garrido, who so vigorously 
opposed the United States, Human! smo effused: "He inter- 

prets the music wo like to hear and he attacks the things 

we disapprove • . • • He saved his country and covered 

12 

himself v^rith glory.” Professor Kecham quotes an 
Uruguayan source from Hoy as stating that they contributed 
their approval, but without enthusiasm, optimism, or Joy 
and without a feeling of contributing to a constructive, 
measure. Yet another scholar, Robert S, Alexander, 
takes the view that the United States used its full weight 
to induce the conference to take a position "uncongenial 
to the majority of Latin Araeric 2 ui countries," and in such 
a v/ay as to lose friends and alienate the peoples of the 
southern part of the hemisphere. He saw Secretary Oullee 
as concerned only with the anti— conomonist resolution and 
indifferent both to the Latin American’s fear of Yankee 
intervention and the concentration of th«.ir interest on 

12 

uuoted in Aecham, o£. cit . , p. ^<* 1 , 

13 

Ibid . , p. 444 {paraphrased). 
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hioftiMmor . 



Ronning, expressing a more retrospective vxee, stotr. a 
categorically that the Caracas Resolution ' ha* been aay- 



Against this background of ' Cotef erefjce solidarity, 
which concealed the real fragmentation of consensus about 
the natiire and urgency of the co-omanist t)u.eat to th« 
hemisphere, the Castro regime in Cubs rejected the pr^-n- 
ciple of solidarity with her American neighbor* for a 
closer economic and political association with the Sine— 
Soviet bloc of nations. 



Major Fidel Castro’s revolutionary forces ovut- 
turned the regime of Colonel •’’ulsjencio xatista and pro- 
claimed a provisional government in Cuba on January 1, 
19S9. The fall of a tyrannical dictatorsnip wes lai*entcd 



14 

Alexander, oo. clt . , pp. 400—401. Al*o cited, 
with co«r*ent, by MecTiam, op . cit . , pp. 444-445. 

15 

Jeale Ronning, Punta del bst* : The i imlts of 

Collective Security in Troubleid HemXsVh»re (New York: 
Carnegie Indovment for Tnt^-rnational Peace, 1963), p. 3. 

16 

This sub-chapter is based chiefly upon the chTtti'.' 
logical capitulation of V.s•-;^ 20 aA rcletions since 
January 1, 11*9 in J. #i 



Voi. i, T5S6V Vol. II, 19 q 3). ihese t^^o volumes Icwrludv 
pertinent matter o# public record drawn from newspepers , 



thing but popular in Latin America. 



IV. THS CUB/JI DEFECTION 
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by almost no one and the promise of new f random, equality, 

and economic and social advancement was welccnned by most 

of the peoples of the hemisphere and their governments* 

During an unofficial visit to the United vtata* in 

April, Castro stated that Cuba was not coesaunist infloencod 

and would not confiscate fortign private ixjdustr.tjcs* ite 

laconically asserted, however, that Cub? was not neutral 

17 

in the East-Meat struggle. 

At home, the new revolutionary governraerit disaolTusC 
all existing political parties except the ^oamunist rarty 
which it legalized* It disaolvme the Congress; renoveJ 
from office all Governors of frovinces, Congressfven, 

Mayors, and Aldermen; suspended the right o£ habeas coepus; 
ruled out new elections; and, by governawnt decree, unties - 
took sweeping economic and social reforms based o«t eaqpeo- 
priated land redistribution* 

The first dispute in Cuba's relation,3 viio eo el- 
ready wary and suapicious United itatee cAoe oves comp^ee- 
tion to be paid for American property coofiscsccu 
the Agrarian keforts law decree*:- by the cubM .'oun^il of 
Ministers* The Cubesi GovemAfent c««J<wcted the not« 



published documents, end poblLe ststeMAts covering t 
period to 25 Culy 1963* 

^ ^Ibid *. Vol. :i, d* S4. 
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expressing "serious concern" sent by the United States, 
replying that it intended to accelerate agrarian refora, 
applying equal methods of expropriation and indemnifica- 
tion to nationals and foreigners alike, referring any case 
in doubt to competent Cuban courts. * 

The problem of payment for expropriated cspit:J 
assets was particularly appalling to nations *ho had 
laurge investments in Cuba and was an important factor in 
turning the tide of Cuban international relations. The 
implementation of reforms and anti-capitalist activity 
were designed to strengthen the revolution by bettering 
the social and economic life of the farmers and workers, 
and to achieve economic autonomy in the exploitation 
Cuban natural and foreign developed assets. 

Not all strata of Cuban society were supposed to 
benefit from these reforms. The anti-capitalist naturr of 
the revolutionary movement was clear almost from the be- 
ginning, as moves were made to take over the mines, aills , 
2 ind factories, and to regulate businea- . Motel*, news- 
papers, and commercial establishi^cnts were «xpropriat«d . 
These activities incurred the enmity oi :ubon landlords, 
business and military men end investors, i»ost of whom fire 
the country to carry on ai%^-.ascro activities from tbeLs 

^ ^Ibid . . p. 55. 
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new homes. The United States, as the largest single in- 

19 

vestor in Cuba, became increasingly hostile. In most 
Latin American regimes, hostility toward Castro grew apace. 
The ruling classes in these countries are made up of th« 
very groups dispossessed in Cuba, tind they began to daai 4 . 
the overthrow of the Castro Government. 

But this was not a unanimous feeling by any moa-a«. 
Castro had become a hero in the eyes of a large number of 
depressed workers and peasants in Latin America by his 
actions to give more power and v/calth to the poor of ai» 
country aind by his challenges to the "Yankee Colossus. 

To capitalize this popularity among the peasant clasaea, 
Castro began militant denunciations of the regimes of 
other Latin American Republics. His offensive was first 
directed against th« regimes in Paraguay, Nicaragua, and 
the Dominican Republic. A continuing harangue was sooh 
be directed against Guattanala, Venezuela, Chile, Colenobio, 
Costa Rica, and Peru. Cevcral of thesa countries vere tc. 
experience covert attacks and infiltrations sponsored by 
Cuba to topple their governments and further revolution in 
the region. The United J hates l-^gan early to put econot^lc 
pressure on the Crstro Government, eribargoing certain ex- 
ports and cuttin*; sugar quotas , 

19 

U.S. Departasent ot Conserce, U.J> . airiness in- 
vestment in Foreign Countries ( Washing to o vs ii5i^ t 

Printing Of f ice', 1??60’)', pi' 
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In February 1960, Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, on a visit to Cuba, had concluded trade 
and cultural agreements with Premier Castro. The USSR 
agreed to supply Cuba with crude oil, petroleum products, 
pig iron and steel; to purchase a million tons of sugar 
each year for the next five years; and to extend one hun- 
dred million dollaurs in credit. On May 8, the Soviet 
Embassy reopened in Havana, resuming diplomatic relations 
broken since 1952. In June, Czechoslovakia tendered 

twenty million dollars in credit and agreed to provide 

20 

technical assistance. Move and rapid countermove cen- 
tered around the sugar quota, the refinement of Russian 
crude oil in American-owned refineries, and the final 
expropriation of these assets by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

The drift of Cuba toward the communist political 
and economic orbit became a flight. Each loss realized by 
the reduction of United States investment, trade, aid, and 
influence was marked by an increase in communist bloc 
participation in Cuban affairs. Closer commercial and 
political relations with other communist nations included 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and East Germany. 

The reliance of Cuba on communist countries was 

20 

Mezerik, Vol. II, o£, cit . , pp. 55-56. 
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originally for economic support, but the increasing ten- 
sions in the hemisphere, created by the animosity of the 
revolutionary government toward her American neighbors , 

pairticularly the United States, made the promise of mili- 

21 

tary aid an important factor. The trend of events in 

the now year-and-a-half-old Cuban regime had sorely twapced 

the United States to intervene more decisively than with 

economic pressures. Castro repeatedly protested against 

what he called United States economic intervention to 

overthrow the Cuban Revolution, and his charges that ariw»«1 

attack was intended by the United States were heard in the 

22 

United Nations as eaurly as October 1959. 

On July 9, 1960, Chairman Khrushchev promised 

23 

military aid to Cuba in the event of ein attack. The 
United States fear that ever closer Cuba-USSR economic and 
military ties might result in a Soviet intrusion into tn« 
Western Hemisphere led President Eisenhower to re-e«phaii»e 
the Monroe Doctrine, warning that the United States would 
never permit "the establishment of a regime dominated by 
international communism in the Western hemisphera . 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 12. ^^Ibid. , p. 13. 

23 

USSR Embassy Press Release, Mo. 330, 9 July 19t0, 
Washington, D. C. 

^^ Facts on : lie . Vol. XV, *io. I02d, 7-13 -uly 19fi0, 
New York. 
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Khrushchev replied, saying: ”We consider that th« »'onxo« 

Doctrine has outlived itself, has di«d, so to say, a 
natural death. 

With this statement, the bS5R espoused a policy of 
openly participating in Latin America; its military and 
economic help to Cuba increased rapidly. From this ti'uo or» 
the United States, and with it the Organization of American 
States, chose to regard the Soviet Union as the main eei«uy 
and Cuba as its puppet. 

This view was obvious in the policy declaration 
adopted by the Seventh Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs in San Jose, Costa Rica. '’The Declatc- 
tion of San Jose, issued on August 28, 1960, did not 
mention Cuba but concentrated on the USSR and Red chioc. 

It condemned "emphatically, intervention or the threat of 
intervention, even when conditional, from an extra- 
continental power in the affairs of the American Republic* 

. . . ." It also rejected: 

... the attempt of the Sino-Sovi*t powers to «ak» 
use of the political, economic or social situation 
of any American State, inasmuch as that sttiempt is 
capable of destroying hemispheric unity and jeo- 
pardizing the peace and security of the r>esisph«.r« . 

^^ New York Times . July 13, 1960. 

26 

Text of the Declaration of San Jose quoted ixi 
Mezerik, o£. cit . , Vol. I, Appendix C, p. 47. 
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By September 2, Cuba was the first Aotrican itate 
to recognize the People's Republic of China. Soon after- 
wards, the United States Department of State issued a 
report citing "quantities of arms" being delivered from 
the Soviet bloc, which included some seventy rocket 

launchers, MIG fighters, and automatic rifles and sub- 
27 

machine guns • 

On December 31, Cuba asked for an urgent meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council to consider evidence 
that the United States planned an invasion of Cuba within 
a few hours, on what Castro said was the fraudulent pre- 
text that Russia was building rocket launching sites 
28 

there. Following an ultimatvira that the United Jtates 

cut its diplomatic corps in Havana to eleven persons 

within forty-eight hours because of its involvement in 

"criminal espionage and subversion," President t-isenhower 

29 

broke diplomatic relations on January 3, 1961. 

The break in U.S. -Cuban diplomatic relations was 
followed in April by the U. 3. -sponsored aay of Pigs inve- 
sion. This event, in which the United States admitted its 
complicity, opened up a debate in the United States and 

27 

Hew York Times , Wovember 19, 1960. 

pp 

Mezerik, 0 £. cit . , Vol. II, p. 65. 

^ ^Ibid . . p, tiS. 
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resulted in a split international reaction. In -ftshington, 
the leadership of the CIA was changed and a number of in- 
vestigations ensued. The Administration was charged with 
the failure of the Cuban Brigade. Wany United states 
allies and those nations in Latin >ra*--r j.ca fcvoring th« iieo 
of invasion supported this point of view. Criticism 
especially sharp from Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicarajus, 
which had hosted the CIA training camps. On the other 
hand, sympathy for Cuba and satisfaction with its victory 
was also widespread. The communist countries all con- 
demned the United otates role, Castro sympathizers demon- 
strated in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela, 

30 

Uruguay, and even the United States, 

Cuba had made its case against the United States in 
a series of meetings before, during, and after the invaaxon 
The United States, and with it almost all its allies, 
wanted little United Nations action, preferrint/ — as throu-jM 
out the history of the Castro question — to deal entirely 
through the uAS , where the African, Asian, and cowunist 
countries do not participate. After debating for «lev*fn 
sessions, the General Assembly adopted cui inconclusive 
resolution wnich effectively left the United States to 

30 



Ibid . , pp, 10-19 
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31 

work out action through the 0A3. At this juncture, the 

United States vigorously renewed her policy of attii^ptin.i 

to isolate Cuba from the inter-American system. The first 

step eifter the failure of the invasion came when the Int*r- 

American Defense Board of the GAS, meeting in Washington 

April 26, 1961, voted to bar Cuba from its secret sessions 

on hemispheric defense. The United States had urged tha 

measure, saying it was necessary in the light of Cuba's 

32 

"evident military alliance v/ith the Soviet bloc." 

This policy was further enunciated on August 5 , in 

a statement to Congress by Secreteury of State Rusk: 

It will be necessary as a first step to ensure 
that Castro-type Revolution is insulated from 
neighboring countries in the Caribbean ... 
the US is consulting with other Latin American 
Governments on this.^^ 

Meanwhile Soviet supplies of armaments to Cuba were 

an obvious fact. The profession of communist faith was 

explicit in Castro’s December 2, 1961, speech: 

I am a Marxist-Leninist and will be one until the 
day I die .... There is no half way between 
socialism and imperialism. 

He concluded that the Cuban revolution was following 'the 

^^United Nations Document A/Ras/1616 (XV) (New 
York, April 1961). 

^ ^Facts on File . 1961, Vol. XXI, No. 1070, April 
27-May 3 , 1^6l , New York. 
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Mezerik, 0 £. clt . « Vol. II, excerpt quoted on 
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only honest road, the road of a Socialist and anti- 

34 

imperialist revolution." 

Two days later, on December 4, the Council o± the 
Organization of American States met and adopted a resolu- 
tion to convene a Foreign Ministers meeting. The increase-i 
attention being given by the other American States to 
Cuba's snow-balling association with the Sino-Soviet bloc 
led Premier Castro to reassure his Latin American neighbors 
on January 2, 1962: 

Otir weapons are not offensive weapons and are not 
suitedJle for v/aging an offensive war ^ . . . Our 
weapons are defensive weapons ... ^the^7 will 
never prejudice the security of any people. 

This reassurance was not convincing, however, and the 

Inter -American Peace Committee of the OAS reported on 

January 14, 1962: 

The present connections of the Government of Cuba with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc of countries are evidently incom- 
patible with the principles and standards that govern 
the regional system, and particularly with the collec- 
tive security established by the Charter of the OAS 
and the In ter -American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 



34 

Quoted in New York Times , Dec^rmber 3, 1961. 

35 

Letter from the Cuban Representative to President 
of General Assembly, UN Doc. A/C 1/1866, New York, 1962, 

36 

Pam Americam Union, Orqyxization of American States , 
Eighth Meeting of Consultation oi Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs , Serving as Orgem of Consultation *Tn Application of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As^stance , del 
Este"i Uruguay , 1962 , Acts and Documents 1-76 (Washington , 
D.C., 1^65), OEA/Ser. f/1i7S7 Doc. 5, p. 
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CHAPTER III 



MEETING THE THREAT TO HEMISPHERE SOLIUARITi 

In spite of a disparity of views about the decree 
of urgency of the threat to hemisphere solidarity, Com- 
munism had been the target of a series of declarations and 
resolutions by the Organization of American States which 
recognized its nature and purpose. By 1959, these had 
become a part of the inter-American system's defenses 
against an external threat to break that solidarity. 

With the defection of Castro to Communism, the re- 
action was mixed. The external threat had turned to an 
internal one. Castroism was not a clearly defined aggres- 
sion, but confused with the issues of sovereign rights to 
self-determination, nationalism, and the revolution of new 
expectations. Thus, enmeshed with principles dear to the 
hearts of the Latin American leaders and peoples, a divi- 
sion of consensus was bound to occur about both the true 
nature of the threat and the action most appropriate to 
meet it. 

I. THE EVOLUTION OF ANTI-COMMUNIST DECLARATIONS 

Professor Mecheon asks if the Rio de Jaoieiro Trusty 
of Reciprocal Assistance was aimed at the S'^viet 
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Union If the viewpoint is nusrely that of it* antecedent, 
the Act of Chapultepec, which originally proxjaeo the 
treaty in 1945 while Conmunist Russia was an ally, a nega- 
tive answer eiu’t be given. A positive answer it «s o.uch 
in order, however, if one. considers that the negotiation 
of a security agreement against aggression from any iource 
was the problem at hand. The bitter disappointment and 
deep concern of the post-war era stemmed from the ioviot 
Union's power politics, opportunism, and ideoiogical ex- 
pansionism. The Rio Treaty undoubtedly had the support of 
states which had this threat in mind. As surely a factor, 
in the minds of most Latin Americans, was the prospect of 
acceptance by the United States of a later and more bind- 
ing pledge to honor the inviolability of the twenty 
smaller and weaker neighbors with whom it shared the 
hemisphere. 

The Ninth Inter -American Conference at -ogota, 

March 1948, was made acutely awiire, if not really con- 
vinced, of the Conmiunist danger and of the need for col- 
lective defense. The alleged communist involvveWfnt in the 
tragic riots, which took place while the conference met, 
contributed to the unanimous approval of the anti-comrauni*t 

^J. Lloyd Kecham, The United itates i*. . Intsr- 
Americon Security 1839-19i?^0 (Austin, f exes; University of 
Texas Press , 1^()2 ) . 
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resolutions entitled "The Preservation and defense or 

2 

Democracy in America," 

This resolution declared that by its anti-de»ocratic 
nature and its interventionist tendency, the political 
activity of international conununism, or any other totali- 
tarian doctrine, is incompatible with the concept of 
American freedom. It condemned every syst 'in suppresiin,j 
political and civil liberties, and particularly inter- 
national communism, suggesting that governments e wChangc 
information concerning the latter's activities and measures 
for controlling them. 

With the advent of the Korean v/ar, the American 
attitude of continental solidarity was reaffirmed and re- 
inforced by a solid sense of responsibility to both 

3 

regionalism and the world United Nations organization. 

Latin America was in hearty agreement with United Natrons 
action to brand China an aggressor in Korea and to embars/o 

4 

strategic materials. 



2 

Pan American Union, Organization of /^erican states , 
Eighth Meeting of Consultation o^ Ministers of I^or^gn 
Affairs , Serving as Organ of Consultation in Application 
t^e Inter-Americ^ Treaty of Reciprocal As*^stance , icl ~ 
Este, Uruguay, T562, Acts and Docu»«nts i-V^ ( 4 'a’s'hingtofl , 
D.C., 1<^62), ODA/Ser. F/11T3T7 b“oc. 2, pp." 24ff. II«raio- 
after cited as OEA/Ser. //11.8, : oc, . 

3 

Mecham, 0£, cit . , pp. 429-A32, 

4 

John A, Houston, Latin America in Ltwt mtiteo 
Nations (New York: Carnegie endowment for Intcrnati«rJi I 

Peace, 1956), pp, 120-128. 
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Because thu aggressive policy of international 
communism carried out through a boviet satellite had 
brought about an emergency situation which was a threat tc 
the entire free world, Ubited States requested tu-; 

convocation of the x’ourth feting of Consultation 
efforts were coordinated to meet it by common effort, tn-i 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, meeting in Washington, 19S1, 
came together to discuss political and military coopara- 
tion for the defense of the Americas, cooperation to 
strengthen internal security, and emergency economic co~ 
operation. 

The most important action taken was a resolution Dy 
the American republics to remain steadfastly united tr the 
face of a threat to eny one of them, and to close renlt# La 
the common interest of providing internal security agetnvt 
the subversive action of international communism by 
strengthening basic democratic institutions. -\n important 
corollary to this declaration was asserted to b« th« eo~ 
vancement of the soc^ al and economic well~bexn^ of the 

5 

people. Professor Mecham has written that the principal 
contribution of th» meeting was the demonstration of motel 
solidarity among the American nations on the ideological 
issue of Communism.^ Consensus on the solidarity of th* 

^ OCA/Sar .F/11.8 . Doc. 2, pp, 26-27, 

^Mecham, 0 £. cjUt . , p. 435. 
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Americas threatened by extra-contxnental CofleBuni*** never 
seemed so high. A yean: later, the impact of a conununist 
regime within the hemisphere was to fracture that apparent 
solidarity, however, and to sake int*»nsely real a situa- 
tion which Latin American opinion had heretofore given 
almost cavalier treatment. That is to say, until the 
threat actually C4»>e to th«j hcmiiphere in the form or ti'e 
Arbenz regime in Guatemala, the resistance to a threat 
from without was idealistically met with declarations. 

None of the knotty problems of internal hemisphere security 
with their connotations of intervention for the common 
defense in the affairs of a sister republic had as yet 
been faced. 

The spectacular success of international coimauni*© 
in establishing its ascendancy over the Guattswalan govern- 
ment in 1952 was presumably shocking and sobering to • 
large number of Latin Americans, Guch success inth« h«iBi»- 
phere, many thought, scema. bound to extend soviet polici- 
cal influence to this continent and greatly endanger its 
solidarity; it was in bold defiance ol tne /»onro* 

The United States saw, understood, and nought action to 
prevent this contravention of '‘American" principles. r «: 
Latin Americans sav anJ understood the situation in qulca* 
another context; that of iat»rv«efitior* in the efiaira oi * 
sister republic to coM^at the co^unlat threat. The coi% 
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was more to be feared than the disease, they were inclined 
to believe. 

The United States, however, had foresworn unilateral 
intervention as it had been practiced in the old day*. 
High-handed unilateral action had been voluntarily ab- 
negated in favor of the broader interest of the A»erican 
conununity and the collective techniques for acting j.:t thaC 
interest. Ambassador John C, Jreier, United States 
sentative to the Organization of American States for a 
number of years, writes: ’’Over the years, this country 

has gradually relinquished to the organized community of 
the Western Hemisphere an increasing share of its capacity 

7 

for decision and action," There remained the test of 
collective action in a situation which neither the Rio 
Treaty nor any other pact seemed to fit precisely. Thus, 
bound to collective intervention, if intervention there 
was to be, the United States was brought to exert |jr04t 
diplomatic pressure upon her smaller neighbor*, «hat was 
obtained was a resolution u: solidarity against Jornnufikaa 
but no prescription for collective intervention. 

In Chapter II, we have already discussed toe 
tion and resentment encountered by the United itates in 

7 

John C, urcxer, Tha organization of Aaerl&gn •> r. at< > 
and the Hemisphere "risiV iorV : '•arp^r «*i>d 

19^2) , p, 6. 
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obtaining the resolution it got at <Jarac?»». Suffice it 
here to say that a crack in the armor of solidarity wa* 
apparent at that conference. It began to appear that tha 
principle of non-intervert f on, as interpreted by Argentina 
and Mexico, who alistained from votinj at Cairacas, wa* 
dearer to them than American solidarity.^ This appear onc>^ 
was considerably heightened in the aftt.rmath of the 
Guatemalan affair. Although there was little disposition 
to take note of the issue of international communist inter- 
vention, the allegation that the powerful United otateo 
manexjtvered the overthrow of the government of little 
Guatemala became an apparent reality to many Latin ixaerl- 
cans who seised on it to stir up a veritable hornets' nest 
of criticism against their powerful neighbor. Here, 
indeed, was an illustration of the Latin's concern over 

intervention— a concern outweighing any possible realise- 

c 

tlon or fear of communi*t aggression. 

As the absence of United States intervention becaa« 
known and the truth of the charges of coi?»uni**r, 4g«inat 
Arbenz regime were verified , this criticism of the UBJ. 
States abated. According to Professor Psecham, thir 
and turn of events tended to prove the great dlsintarv”' 

Q 

Mecham, cit « , p. 443. 

^Ibid . . p. 451. 
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and lack of Information on the subject of thr communist 
threat which the Latins possessed.^® 

Despite the heightened communist activities xn 
Latin America following the ouatemalftik affair, Communists 
are not numerous in these states The danger of com- 
munism lies in the intentions and tha inetho-i^ oi»ploycd by 
a monolithic controlled and oriented organization which 
successfully infiltrates intellectual circles, student 
groups, labor and pub lie -op inion media, exploiting the 
Latin's latent anti-Yankee attitudes. It is subservient 
to a control external to the V/estern Hemisphere. It se«ks 
the subversion of all non-communist society. It has 
adopted the practice of deceit in leaguing itself with the 
non-communist left and catering to the legitimate aspixe- 
tions of underdeveloped peoples. 

The communist success in winnin^i -ontrol of th* 

Cuban revolution and Castro's subsequent otteaapts tc iiiilx- 
trate into other i-atin American states was to put an 
unmatched strain on the practice »6 wall »s tht cwnc«*t *'•- 
American solidarity. 

^ ^IblC . , p. 452. 

^ ^Ibii . . wj. 453-454. 

12 

an ■‘I"-, icxui unxon, .>p>cidl Consul tetyve 
on Security against the SubyersivV Action .jm 

Communisra, Initial >ontfr%l -4e?'orV lTSTTT*#hinacor* , j.C . . 

iwr,' p-p. 
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II. REACTION TO CASTRO IN THE 

Fidel Castro's overthrow of ful^«-acio Batista’s 
harsh dictatorship had been hailed with delight by ^st 
Latin Americans. "astro became the idol of the under- 
privileged masses who longed for fundactent*jl social end 
economic reform-. The excesses of revolutionary reprisal, 
the wholesale expropriation of private property, the eur— 
pression of civil rights, and the postponement ox consti- 
tutional government only partially dimmed thai :-^vular 
predilection for th* charismatic leader. Castro repre- 
sented for a time a revolution which the down-trodden 
masses of the American peoples wanted very much to b^litv» 
in; he was the S<»vior of their misery and their hope of a 
promising futur-e; he rod* the crest of a '^^ave which »h«.y 
hoped would presage a tide upon which would rise the re- 
dress of their grievsTc«ff against th* * tatus quo . Hr 
the symbol of S movement of workers *f)d „>-*-»fint> who 
breaking the shackles of serfdow and la««?Lnq a new nation- 
alistic crusade against dictatorships oiujport*d by aUxn 
capitalist imperialists.^^ 

^^hechaa, c^, cit . , t*. 455r also Boris «3olJenD«i<;j , 
"The Cuban RavoluTion: An analysis,' r-roblssis c i . cagtuni.< ^ 

(Washington, United State* Inf orraation Agency i Vol . ~ 

XII, No. 5, jept.-Oct., 1943;. This «rtlcla dawla 
nature and tr oesuktien of th« luaan revolution. 

14 

, .wf!* cit. I p. ^55. 



The excesses of Castro's hate cajipAi^rk against t»i« 

United States, the developing ideological Sif fertnces wich 

such leading liberals as Jost? Figueres and U<ipiulo 

court, and his calculated undermining of inter-a*er i.c«n 

solidarity w>use6 the patience of the Latin Am*ricanj to 
15 

grow thin. The result was an increase in tensions iP 
the Caribbean, with repercussions in the. rest of th*» >w«mis- 
phere which posed a major threat to the intar-*>a«rit;ftii 
system. In response to this threat, the Cr^uiiaation of 
American states took a series of actions to relieve ten- 
sions; to condemn aggression and interventior. in the 
affairs of the American states; and to promote intensifiou 
inter-Amarican cooperation for the improvement of social 
and economic conditions in Latin America. 

A principal "bad actor" in the Caribbean al ‘ 
to be the Castro government of Cuba. In April 1959, 

Panama claimed it had been invaded by foreign elef^ents 
sailing fron Cuba. The Representative of f ana»ia on th« 
Council of the 0A5 "demanded" the immediate convocation ot 
the Organ of Con-i J .tation under Articln 6 of the Rio 
Treaty. The council, acting provisionally as the Q^risj^^ 

^^ Ibld . . !0. ♦So. 

^^Deper tment of State, Inter-A**ec lcaf< forts fee 
Relieve Internationil Tynaions in ttvf 

1959-19 6^ Tw as h in'g ton , . ^vernskone Vr intln^ ^ ^ 
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of Consultation, appointed a coramittee composed of reprv;- 

sentatives of Brazil, the United States, Argentina, Costa 

Rica, and Paraguay which verified that the invaders had 

17 

come from Cuba. In July, the Dominican Repxiblic alleged 

that Cuba was a base from which invaders had embarked to 

land in Dominican territory and requested Council consid- 

18 

eration of the issue. In the course of the OAS Council's 

discussion of the Dominican request, the Representative of 

Haiti proposed orally that a Meeting of Ministers of 

Foreign Affairs be convoked on the basis of Articles 39 

19 

and 40 of the Charter of the OAS to consider the general 

situation in the Caribbean area as a problem of an urgent 

20 

nature and of common interest to the American States. 

Specifically, Haiti alleged an invasion of her territory 

21 

by a group coming from Cuba, 



July 1962), Department of State Publication 7409, pp, 6-7, 
Cited hereinafter as Western Hemisphere Tensions . 

^ ^Ibid . . p. 9. ^®Ibid. , pp. 17-18. 

19 

OAS Charter, Article 39 provides for consultation 
on problems of an urgent nature and of common interest; 
Article 40 provides that an absolute majority of the C .J 
Council may decide to hold such a meeting. 

20 

Western Hemisphere Tensions , op . cit . . p. 18, 

21 

Northwestern University, United States-Latin 
American Relations . The Organization of American 5' t a t e s , 
a study prepared by Professors George Blanksten, Harold 
Guetzkow and John Plank for the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Washington; Government Printing ' f f ic« , 
1959), p. 28. 
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The United States became the diplomatic mediator in 

the OAS of various nationalistic face-saving disputes 

among the Dominicans, Cubans, Venezuelans, and Haitians — 

disputes which dealt generally with the impact of the 

revolutionary movement currently exemplified by Castro. 

Speaking in the OAS Council, Ambassador John C. Dreier of 

the United States observed that the situation in the 

Caribbean involved other matters than the various national 

cases presented and suggested that a general deterioration 

of the situation should be reviewed and that the OAo should 

examine the causes thereof and take action to revitalize 

22 

the basic principles of hemispheric solidarity. 

The membership of the Council agreed to convoke the 
Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs at Santiago, Chile, on August 12, 1959. Unlike 
the preceding four meetings in the series, this consulta- 
tion was not primarily concerned with extra-hemispheric 
pressures as the previous war-time meetings had been, but 
with meeting disturbing symptoms that had appeaured insids 
the hemisphere itself. President Jorge Alessandri of 
Chile, in his welcoming address at Santiago, declared mat 
the foundations of our American institutions were hanging 
in balance — that not in the Caribtiean alone, but anywhere* 



22 



Ibid . , pp. 19-20 
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in the Americas, the basic problem of maintaining soli- 

23 

darity might arise* The Santiago meeting meirked * 
change in tl'ie complexion of in ter -American consultations, 
in the sense that the problems to be discussed were, 
indeed, very close to home and involved homisphere neigh- 
bors rather than protagonists strictly alien. 

Secretary of State Christian A, Herter, in an ad- 
dress in the Second Plenary Session on August 13, called 
the principle of non-intervention the most important 
foundation stone of relationships in the inter-American 
system. Among the delegates, there was a unanimous 
opinion that measures should be avoided which might weaken 
this basic pillar of solidarity. On the other hand, 
general agreement existed also on the necessity for 
strengthening peace and alleviating tensions by measures 
adequate to meet new and changing circumstances. Me urgpmd 
that steps be taken in such a way as to strengthen respect 
for representative democracy and humain rights, Motwith- 
standlng their belief in non-intervention, some of the 
Foreign Ministers expressed the view that the principle 
needed to be adjusted and harmonized with the democracY 

and human rights principles also basic to the solidarity 

24 

of the Americais, The dilemma confronting the maetinr 
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Ibid . , p. 24 



Ibid , . p. 2d 
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was how to preserve non-intervention as the guarantee of 
the sovereignty ^lnd independence of the American states 
yet, at the same time, adopt practical measures to effect 
the goals of democracy and respect for human rights in the 
hemisphere. 

The Foreign Ministers of Colombia, Mexico, Brazil, 

Argentina, and Uruguay presented argvunents that reflected 

serious consideration of the dilemma, but in each case 

took the position that non-intervention must not be com- 

25 

promised in the slightest degree. A reconciliation of 

measures to promote democracy and human rights with the 

principle of non-intervention was never achieved. Rather, 

the former were reaffirmed in Resolutions III, VIII, IX, 

and X adopted by the meeting , but remained subordinate to 

the supreme principle of non-intervention, which was also 

26 

reasserted by Resolutions II, V, and VII. Increased 
economic development was the technique recommended to 
further human rights and democracy. By this approach, 
more direct intervention was avoided. Cuba, Brazil, and 
Bolivia made strong appeals for incraased Pan American 
econon^c cooperation, and they were merwly the outstaiuun^ 
voices in a chorus which repeated the refrain, citinn 

^^Ibid. , pp. 29-30. 

^ ^Ibid . . pp. 35-41. 
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economic underdevelopment as the obst.icle tc all aapirt- 

tions. The meetin.j *<>*o »r«d a resolution which ur^ed 

member states to speed implementation of economic dev® lop- 

27 

ment measures already undertaken. 

Despite the resolutions adopted at the Fifth Meeting 

of Consultation, events were to aggravate rather than 

lessen international tensions in the Caribbean affecting 

American solidarity. The Dominican Government engaged in 

virulent subversive and propaganda activities against 

Venezuela — activities which led to the Convocation of a 

Sixth Meeting of Consultation at San Jos^, Costa Rica, in 
28 

August 1960. In the same month, a separate and distinct 

Seventh Meeting followed at the same site, to consider thw 
deterioration of United States-Cuban relations. 

The attitude of the governments of Cuba and the 
United States had become mutually hostile and even provoct- 
tive toward one another. A series of confiscatory actions 
against United States trade and investment in Cxiba was 
coupled with the engagement of Cuban diplomatic officials 
and agents in interventionist activity to promote revolu- 
tion against existing governments in otner i.atin American 
states. The United States cut Cuba’s su^ar quota. Cf 
transcendent importance was the progressive reorientation 
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of the Castro Government toward the sino-j>oviet bloc and 
the threat of Soviet military interval tion laade by .nair- 
main Nikita Khrush* >* v i « r.oscow i^%ch on July 9, 1960. 

A general concern over this latter fact was expressed in a 
note of July 13 to the ilouncil of the CA5 by the Represen- 
tative of Peru. It requested the convocation of a Meeting 
of Consultation for the purpose of considering the exigen- 
cies of hemisphere solidarity, the defense of the regional 

system, and the defense of American democratic principles 

2S 

in the face of threats that might affect them. 

In session to consider the request, the >^ouncil of 
the OAS heard Peruvian Ambassador Juan Bautista de 1-avallt 
declare ; 

... we ar« witnessing the development of a plan 
for subverting the republican institutions of Vr*eTic.i 
... for instigating disorder and instability in it* 
internal political life, and for disturbing by iam«jis 
of propaganda, pressure, or threats the right of 
peoples to govern themselves. 

On July 29, the Council approved the recomeJidatlanA 
of a preparatory committee that the meeting iK h«l<l at saA 
Jose. In a three— day debate on the issues all the Latin 
American countries, with the exception of Cube, unanimously 
condemned any attempt by the Sino-^oviat pewers to 

^^ Ibid . . p. 221. 

30 

Ibid . , quoted on p. 222. JepartJhant o2 itste 
translation. 
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intervene in the ar fairs of the herNis, lx*re. 

agreed that »uch a» . c could only be lnt< 2 ndt.d zo 

inplant the alien Communist politicel system ant4 idcolo*jy 

in the Americas and, therefore, posed a great threat to 

31 

the inter-A»erican system and its indi/idual nwembere. 

^ith respect to Cube, however, opinions diff*ri*d as 

to the extent of that country's involvement in Soviet 

designs and the degree to which it constituted a dan^wr to 

the peace and security of the hemisphere* c urthermore, 

roost of the countries expressed the greatest concern over 

the threat to hemisphere solidarity resulting frow th^ 

controversy between Cuba and the United States. In the 

opening debate, Peruvian <^’oreign Minister Raul Farrar 

Barrenechea, in explaining the spirit of absolute n«u» 

trality zuid conciliation in wliich his government had 

requested the meeting, declared that Peru deplored the 

worsening tensions between Cuba and th«. UYiito4 ^t«taa , the 

reprisals adopted by one side or the other, and their 

aggravation by the intervention of Chair« 2 ui Khrushchev. 

He declared that he could not conceive, however, of Cuba 

becoming the satellite of any power and expressed confidaoce 

that the Cuban revolution would not ba diverted from its 

32 

original course nor frolo it* American deatiny. 

^ ^Ibid . . p. 72. 

^^Ibid . . pp. 295-297. Department of itata tranala- 
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Mexico •dvi***<5 pctienc* the -alj.4n x«- vol-uLIw<. 

and reject«d any collr-ctive action endanger in^j the pria- 

33 

ciple of non-ir»te* Vwnt-on. Venezuela critici*e«3 th»i 
United States for past actions taken against Cuba and 

attributed them to the ilifluance of ‘an intense (>ropA- 

34 

ganda campaign encouraged by covert interests,' It al«o 

criticized Cuba for its inimoderate attacks on th« United 

States. /enezuela supported a Colombian proposal for tne 

eatablishiaant of a coi-ciraittee to lend good offices in the 

dispute and believed that the meeting should cond««iuA all 

forms of intervention , ratify the principle of self- 

determination of peoples, and approve the linquestioneo 

35 

ri<;ht of Cxiba to dmvelop freely its own revolution. 

Somewhat out of context, the Jirazilian repr4isenta- 
tive asserted that he regarded the economic underdevelop- 
ment of Latin America as the basic and underlying throat 
to the political solidarity of the hemisphere mod propoaec 
that the Council of the lAS draw up a draft supplementary 
protocol to the Rio Treaty concerning feco*io«»ic cooper atiOJ* 

^ ^Ibid . , p. 72. 

34 

Ibid . , quoted on p. 74. Separ txtw'nt o' State 
translation. 

35 

Ibid . , pp. 331-336, Oepartaent of State trans- 
lation. OAS Official Records, OSA/Ser .y/ll, 7 (^panish). 
Doc, 59, Auguat 25, 1960, pp. 2-7. 
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for subralsaion «o ci--- ..ucomLno Jute* 

Conference. 

These several views Itidicito th*. natui* of di/fer- 
ence between United States and uatin e$ao»r«^ntt 

of the situation anJ th» •ction v/hic»» It ■ee««»a indi- 
cate as necessary to th« various •tales of tJia he.Misfhisra. 
For the United States, Secretary of Itata ;bri 5 ti?n 
Herter expressed the conviction that tt>^ sewtinci should 
rigorously condemn Soviet int»rv*ention oivJ Iniicac* it» 
grave concern over Cuba's toleration s;u: sTkCOura^eni-c/it of 
such intervention. He urged the Confercn-cr to ceil for 

effective resistance to interventionist efforts sry the 

37 

Sino-Soviet bloc in Aa>erica. 

Notwithstanding this diversity of views ex^retsad 
in the general debates, the Declaration ^an Jose* con- 
demned the intervention by an extra-contijiftncai itk 

the affairs of any American republic. n.« c*ift'3xution uoa 
adopted unanimously by nineteen Counts ia* <luba end the 
Dominican A.epublic being obsoat;. It cio r^oi vtention 
Cuba by nam* anywnero in its t«xt. in '^olaming tnsir 
votes in favor of th« Declaration, t/i^ /fenctuelatj , >^«v_Ican, 

Q r 

”lbld . , pp. 296-304. Depart»ati« of >tate traf**lo— 
tion of 0DA/o«r . F/ 1 1 . 7 (Spanish), Doc. 16, August 23, 

1960, pp. 3-11. 

^ ^Ibid . , pp. 315-325. 



and Bolivian fofL^n KinlAtara Hint, cl c r •ablu- 

tion was not to t>e conaic*«^cea tjostile to, os coM^mtutcu ^ 
off Cuba. The govern-«ni, - of Guattuuala ana NLcaragui, 
however, stated that thoy ifould have jneferre-i a •e/'o»>9nr 
stand against the ecnac* Oi 4-»«tomet4ot»el co^aunlat inter- 

1 C* 

vention tiirough Cuba,*''^ This ron/eranc« Barks 4 sigutfl- 
cant dichotomy of view* which t*as to Icwcnsify in t»»« 
future. 

But the reaction to Castro »r«C o«a>jnla< In thn 

hemisphere was not confined entirely to «uiti-ccanuniit 

declarations. As has been noted, the recurring trw<ii oc 

economic development was seen as a positive .eethod fox 

ultimately denying a victory of revolutionary change 

the Communists. Therefore, the adoption l*y kh* Act of 

Bogota of a program of social and econoodc progress war 

another form of reaction to the threats imperil lag AAa» i.tan 
39 

solidarity. Adopted at that third meeting ol klw -csm- 
mittee of twenty-one, held at dogota, Colot^ia, lyept^uaer 
5-13, 1960, this Act took steps to iiaploment econoaXc 
program* to improve conditions for the mmee of peoples 
Latin emetica and to fulfill a promise of • hett«r life 
for them. Of greater significance, and otf .n e ee-reaclilag 

^ ^ibu .. as. 

^^Ibid. , pp. 90-103. 
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intent, was the Allieuice for Progress inaugurated at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, in August 1961* 

III. A HEMISPHERE DIVIDED ON REMEDIAL ACTION 

A proliferation of declarations against Communism 
and for the implementation of long-term economic programs 
were insvifficient to reverse a trend which seemed destined 
to render permanent a cleavage of the historic solidarity 
of the Americas. Hence, vigorous and immediate remedial 
action was seen by many American states as imperative if 
solidarity was to be restored. The United States was fore- 
most among this faction, A distinctly reticent faction, 
however, tended to divide opinion on what remedies, if any, 
were appropriate. The law and politics of the inter- 
American system were to show the extent to which diversity 
still existed in the presence of an effort at unified 
action . 

The Colombian delegation presented a note to the 
Council of the Organization of American States, on November 
14, 1961, calling for a Meeting of Consultation of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Its proposal was made under 
Article 6 of the Rio Treaty "in order to consider threats 
to the peace and to the political independence of the 
American states that might arise from the intervention of 
extra-continental powers seeking to break inter-Aoericen 
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solidarity*'' Tha note wtnt on to say that th« ?»eetinq 
requested should : 

Point out the various types of threats to the p«ace 
or certain acts that, if they occur, justify the 
application of measures for the raaintenanct of tr*» 
peace euid seciority, pursuant to Chapter V of the 
Charter of the Organization of -'raerican jtatea ano 
the provisions of the Inter~American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. 

The Rio Treaty makes provisions for action to 
counter aggression of two kinds: armed attack; and acts, 

facts, or situations that do not constitute an armed 
attack but constitute a threat to peace. There are cer- 
tain antecedents which should be revi«v*«d here to establis'n 
the background of legality of the meeting requested by 
Colombia. 

Presently, inter-American solidarity and its pro- 
tection by a system of collective security stems from 
certain principles and procedures that the ^jwrican re- 
publics agreed upon at Buenos Aires in 1956, where it was 
declared that "every act susceptible of disturbing the 

peace of America affects each and every one of them, and 

41 

justifies" consultation. Two years later, at Lima in 
1938, this declaration was repeated and consultation made 
an obligation. At Havana, in 1940, the Consultation of 

"^°OEA/Ser. F/11.8, Doc. 3. 

'^^OEA/Ser. F/11.8, Doc. 2, p. 4. 
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Ministers extended the principle of solidarity to • any 

attempt on the part of a non-American State” against the 

integrity of the territory or political independence of an 

American State, declaring that such an attempt "shall be 

considered an act of aggression” against all the States 

42 

signing the declaration. 

The Treaty of Rio, 1947, made official and formal 
the foregoing principles and incorporated in treaty for* 
the methods and procedures of the collective security 
system adopted on a war-time basis at Mexico City in 1945. 
The preamble of the former considered aaain not only "acts 
of aggression" but also "threats of *jgiesaLton" against 
any State, by any State, American or extra-continental. 
Remedies included breaking of relations ; interrupting 
economic, commercial, and financial relations; and the usi 
of armed force to repel or prevent aggression. It should 
be noted that in Article 6 of the Rio Treaty and Article 
25 of the Charter of the OAS, acts and facts or situation# 
that do not constitute an armed attack are foreseen and 
the Organ of Consultation is strengthened with competence 
to define them and to affect measures to meet them. These 
include acts, facts or circumst 2 mces affecting human 
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rights, democracy, and other aspects of the 'political 

43 

defense of the Hemisphere." 

The Meeting of Consultation requested by Colombia 
would be competent to consider those acts, facts or situa- 
tions that presently constituted "threats" originating 
from the intervention of international communism in Americ*. 
Ample precedent had been established duiring the Secor^d ^orld 
War and following it, by the convocations of Consultation 
which considered and defined certed.;i acts, facts or situa- 
tions of the seine kind as those contemplated by the con- 
vocation requested. The "aggressive nature" of communism 
had already been declared an "interveiitioii in the affairs 
of the Americas" at Caracas in 1954 and the Punta dal s,atm 
meeting was to determine the measures advisable to tsice 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of tho Con- 
tinent. 

Article 6 of the Rio Treaty dealt with the second 
type of aggression, and thAS was the eurticle to be in- 
voked against Cuba. In view of the juridical argmecnts to 
be raised in the Council considering the ColombiaA note, 
it bears citing in full: 

If the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political 

43 

Pan American Union, Keport of the of the 

Second Committee of the Rio cdnFerencc , ^ocT~SRj 7T3TT7 CII/ 
i 4 , 377 August I 94 T 7 Washington , D.C. 
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independence of Ajierican Stete shouJ J X*e ef- 

fected by AA Aggresilon which is not an arm«H3 
attack or by an extra-continental or intra- 
continental conflict, or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger tn*, f^4ce of jo»>arlce, 
the Organ of Consultation shall »eet imrneiilately 
in order to agree on the measures »«hich roust be 
taken in case of aggression to assist the victLs» 
of the aggression or, in any case, tae measuras 
which should be takan for the conwon defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of 
the Continent. 

In the discussions of the Council as to whether s 
Meeting of Consultation should be nalleU, the Rei>r«sents- 
tive of Mexico argued that the interpretation his govern- 
ment placed upon the terms of the Treaty required that 
there be not only a ’’threat to the ut a "thrsst to 

the peace that affects the inviolability or the integrity 
of the territory or the sovereignty or jolitical independ- 
ence” of an American state. The Mexican Government’s 
representative further opined that the ^leioeAt of "urgency' 
required by the Rio Treaty was lacking. ^0 argued, fur- 
thermore, that the Colombian note made no reference to any 
fact that would bring the situation clearly vithin the 
restrictive nature of Article 6 (v.e., presumably som«.- 
thing affecting the inviolability or the integrity of the 
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Department of State, Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace and S ocur i iy ." ^u^llc a tion 
No. 3 016"^ International C^onfaience itri<*e l7 King ton f 

Government Printing Office, 1948). 
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territory, so that the convocation o± a consultative 

45 

meeting was tantswaount to an extension of the Tro^ty). 

Mexico was not alone. The Chilean delegate con- 
tributed a further point to the Mexican eu:g\junent. 

Colombia, he observed, hod asked for a r»eeting of v^onsui- 
tation "to consider the threats to the peace ... that 
might arise" and to decide what should be done "if they 
occur." This, he submitted, only served to stress that no 
such threat had occurred, as yet; and since the Treaty 

authorized a meeting only when t le situation existed , 

46 

there was no legal basis for calling a meeting. 

Thomas and Thomas are of the opinion that the word 
might renders "Article 6 most e> . - • . so that it covers 

present and actual as well as possible situations tnet 
might threaten the peace." They confess that the use of 
the word might in the Colombi 2 u\ note was unfortunate and 
obtuse in a desire to incur less argument among the _ouncil 
membership, but conclude tha?: the terminology of Article L 
is broad enough to cover the situation to which it wms 
directed, for the Mexican argument, they contend that 

it had little legal merit. 

'^^OEA/Ser. G/II/C-2-427; OEA/Ser. ?/11.8, Jtoc. *5 
(Spanish), pp. 83-89. 
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OSA/oer. G/II/C-2-427, pp. 34ff. 

47 

A. J, Thomas and Ann V. Thomas, The Organization 



C. Heale Conning, pointing out that the r«./* *jr»:nce 
in Article 6 to "any act or situation that might endanger 
the peace,* v/ould support two different inter prwt<»tiona in 
Spanish and Portuguese by their differing uses of the 
present subjunctive. He believes that rvtn a Trench ver- 
sion does not provide the definitive interpr«*tati>n ooa 

48 

hopes for in the language of diplomacy. 

^ Memorandum on the Convocation of the 

meeting was prepared by the Department of Legal Affairs of 

the Pan American Union, hoping, apparently, to resolve ths 

legal doubts before the opening of the Meeting of wonsul- 

tation* It argued that by prsc*d*nr ,nd the int«mt of th* 

drafters, the Rio Treaty should extend in application to 

49 

the situation under discussion. 

Most of the delegates seemed to ignore the actual 

wording of the Colombian note and argued that the threats 

so 

outlined in Article 6 actually did exist. The united 
States delegate, Ambassador de Lesseps Morrison, 



of American States (Dallas: Southern Methodist ift^lversity 

Press, 1363'), p. 325 . 
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• Neale Ronning, I unta del Cste : The- l imits oi 

Collective Security i n ^ Troubled Hewispherf (Vew 'York; 
Carnegie Endowment for In€ernaV£onal Peace, 1963), p. 8. 

^^OLA/:.er. iVll.8, Doc. 2. 

^^Ibid. . p. 3. 
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insisted that a situation not only might but actually doea 
exist which endangers the peace of America; a flagreint 
subversion does involve deuiger to the political independ- 
ence of the American states,^^ Under the circtmstances , 
it would seem to have been preferable to adjust the word- 
ing of the Draft Resolution to state clearly that the 
purpose for calling the meeting was to consider a situa- 
tion that actually did endanger the peace. As it stooo , 
the Draft Resolution of the Council, then under considera- 
tion, repeated the same wording used in the Colomblaui 
note, and the arguments made during its discussion were 
quite out of conte>t with the reasons stated for calling 
the meeting in the first place. 

Former Ambassador John C. Oreier stated, in a lec- 
ture at The American University in the fall of 1963, that 
one or two governmttnts » hat were willino to 70 along with 
the verbally expressed, but usually unfiublicxzed, reasont 
for calling the me*"ting, c-r*^t > .* eave the Resolution, 

which would bt ;>u!clished, in th« weeiKer form. Profesaor 
Ronning confirms this reason for not changing the wording 
of the Resolution, on the basis of •U' -jestions made to Hi#r. 
by a number jf ’ «itin Americans that a change might havt 

51 



O'-A/^or. 7/II/C-2-427, p. ?6 
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jcop#rdl»cvt t>M rtf Lhc fcvo-thir^A v*st€ 

necwsc 5 ry t\ic mCaptian,^^ 

Thus, hAvIci '7 through trie v*rlou4 Liwia; 

— • fwnwliti «Ctl<Ui vtc 

convincing to no oA«<— >tiv< .moril ■■it- • cMt thoix vort^i* 

ui>a ixna convo^ino <^lO n«oiiiig« 

Argentina, ^i.azil, !l<elivie^ Ai%£ ^cua^ioc •bota-Lnec* 

froMi votiAg* n^w 4«.^aininf • our tu «/)>—* o«c«anAr*r 
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thiroc>~>v 9 tMi in i ^yoi • mis I«cK CJ «oililarit> 
prevailod at tha -^'uncll aactini.) vm a narbingcr cd m 
aiailar diatuilty that Maa to ri 4 «vall at tfve of 

Conaultacion to convan* «t fiinta dal .»t*« Ojrugua, • 

^Oiuiin^i ' * i t • f p* 

^^0«(><.r^a«nt oi 9t«t« ( :>cc«at>ar «£| '.961y« 

[>p. lOtl, (dac Vor)r ri*cs, /«#\uaxy Zit 

February 1 , •*, It, U 7 T 9 ^T^ 
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THE INTER-A>tEifICAN HEoPOt'SL Al FUHTA DEL Zi-VL 



A not* of urgency Appeared ^iv \l*i- roraarks of 

Uruguayan Foreign Minister iiommro irve* Hontoro is he 

welcomed the American Minister* bo Pimt^ <1«1 6ot€ on 

January 22, 1962, In hi* opcnifn sei^d: 

This whole systea seems to be goifuj intiO crisi# . 
Impartial and calm examination of the situation 
leads to the conclusion that, In tclto of nob I* 
aspiration* and o multitude oi weiifoun^ed decla- 
rations ... today, as neve before* . . . it* 
bers are aware that tne unit d destiny of the 
hemisphere has deep fissure* io It tl\»t 
the strength of the organization* i 

The meeting had been calleu to Uefti »/rth alleged 
threats to hemispheric peace, thireat* created by develop- 
ments within Cuba* We have seen now the differing inter- 
pretations of th? 1 - ijrivfcceeient* and legal issues 

of the case divided the hemisphere and raised a serious 
question as to w>u»ther the * • .-rxean system would t>« 

able to meet the challenge* Tti* eeetxog waa prejudged by 
some as an historic one; by oth«r*, «* loredoomed to 
insipidity in word *iV3 devoid of anj actxon save that of 
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demonstrating the weakening condition of the inter-American 

system. Subsequent events have only partially proved tht 

accuracy of either prognosis but have demonstrated the 

2 

mutual compatibility of both. 

Since a large and important bloc of Latin Ams.rican 
countries abstained from voting in the Council on the 
Resolution to convene the meeting, it is perhaps surprising 
that it was decided to have a meeting at all. These five 
nations (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador) 

3 

represented more than half of the La»rin population, oouc 
observers believed that the United States struld hav» 
waited until more time could be devoted to winning the 
approval of at least one of these states, ^ large number 
of meetings between President Frondizi of Argentina and 
the Kennedy Administr^tioo *uriQest that ^ si «*ci*l **ffort 

4 

was made to win over this nation. The military in 
Argentina had especially adamant anti-Castro sentiments, 
for example;^ and the Unit ■ having knowledge of 



OEA/Ser ,F/11,8 , Doc, 10, p, 2, Hereinafter cited as 
OEA/Ser,F/ll,a, Doc, , 

2 

G, Connell-omith, "The Futixre of the OAS , " Tha 
world Today , Vol, 18, No, 3 (h.arch, 1962), p, 112, 

3 

U, S, Congress, Senate, Record of the 97ib "ongrsr.*, 
Second Session (2 February 1962), p, 1391. 

4 

Connell-Smith, o 2 _, cit , , pp. 117-118, 

^C, Neale Ronning, Punta del Estc ; The Limits of 
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this attitude, had apparently entertained soeiu ho; . 

g 

that country’s support at Funta del £ste. 

The existence of two blocs among the asseabled 
delegations became the chief item of news and also of con- 
cern as soon as the Foreign Ministers assembled on 22 
January 1962. One bloc favored sanctions against the 
government of Cuba, This group included the United State. , 
the Dominican Republic, Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, 

Peru, and the Central American countries. The others 
generally opposed sanctions. This bloc included Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, and Mexico. In the case 
of at least two republics, Haiti and Uruguay, there ap- 
peared to be no irrevocable alignment with either side. 

Both had voted for convening the meeting, but neither one 

7 

had indicated clearly what its position would be. 

That two such blocs existed had, of course, been 
known since the OAS Council voted to call the meeting. 

But when the ministers finally assembled ior their task, 
the hard fact of these two blocs and the possible conse- 
quences of the dichotomy became discour cgingly apparent. 



Collective Security in ^ Troubled Hemisphere (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International i'«ac#, 1963), p, 

^Connell-Sraith , o£. cit . , p, 118. 

7 

Ronning, 0 £. cit . , p. 14. 
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Some members of the delegations opposing sanctions empha- 
sized "privately" that they were prisoners of domestic 
political forces. In light of this fact, it was soon 

apparent that their positions could not be changed easily, 

0 

in some cases, were not even open to compromise. There 
was little doubt as to the sym athy of the United States, 
however. 



I. THE UNITED STATES POSITION 

In the United States, the case against the Castro 
regime had been building for many months, and the position 
of that government was a secret to no one. It believed 
that the present situation in Cuba confronted the Western 
Hemisphere and the inter -Americein system with a grave and 
urgent challenge. This challenge did not result from the 
fact that the Castro government in Cuba was established by 
revolution, but that the revolutionary regime had betrayed 
its promise and delivered the revolution into the hands of 
powers alien to the hemisphere, perverting freedom and 
democracy into a mechanism for the destruction of free in- 
stitutions. The seizure by international communism of a 
base and bridgehead in the Americas was a disruption of 
the inter-American system. The Department of State had 

®Ibid. 
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stated the United States view; 

It is the considered judgment of the GovernTicn : i 
the United States of America that the Castro regimt. 
in Cuba offers a clear and present danger to th< 
authentic and autonomous revolution of the Americas— 
to the whole hope of spreading political liberty, 
economic development, and social progress through 
all the republics of the hemisphere.^ 

This publication of views had been followed in the fall of 
1961 with another U.S. State Department ^hite Paper v/hich 
was not dissimilar to that cited above. A brief document, 
it discussed the developments in the Cuban situation sub- 
sequent to the Sixth Meeting of Consultation held in 
August 1960, and was apparently presented to the Inter- 
American Peace Committee by way of evidence cind assistance 
to that body,^^ 

While the White Paper called for no action, it was 
clearly intended to prove the existence of a threat re- 
quiring the collective action of the American states. It 
reiterated two points which formed the basis of its whole 
case against Castro. First, it claimed that the Castro 
regime had established such extensive and intimate ties 
with the Sino-Soviet countries as to render Cube an 



9 

Department of State, Cuba (Washington: Government 

Printing Office, April 1961), Publication 7171, Inter- 
American Series 66, pp. 1-2. 

^^U.S. Department of State, The Castro Regime in 
Cuba (Washington, August 1961). (Mimeographed. ) 
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appendage of the communist system. Second, it uricd thiit 
Cuba must now be considered a Sino-Soviet beachhead in thf 
hemisphere serving the objectives of international ’oKoun- 
ism. 

The first point was well made, portraying «n »*yist- 
ing situation rather than arguing a particular cours** of 
action. The second point was most closely related to th< 
charge made by Peru, which had set in motion the study of 
the Inter-American Peace Committee to be discussed later. 
The situation, described explicitly in the White Paper, 
fell within the scope of the Rio Treaty, as it dealt with 
the inviolability and territorial integrity of sover«ign 
states. 



The case was weak on two counts, however. First, 
the Department of State charged Castro with attempting to 
spread revolution by "example.*' But to say that a gove.- b~ 
ment is a threat to the peace simply by existing does nat 
sound very convincing. The White Paper, therefor*, re- 
ferred to more concrete exemiples; 

It /the Castro regim_e7 is bringing hundreds of stu- 
dents, labor leaders, intellcctuale and dissident 
political leaders to Cuba for indoctrination and 
training to be sent back to their countries for tho 
doxible purpose of agitating in favor of the Castro 
regime and undermining establishment xn other Latin 
American countries of so-called '*• oramittees of 
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Ibid. , pp. 1-3 
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Solidarity Mltfe the c\ib*n revolution ' fss 
dual fxurpese* -ub«o dlpdg*atic »onrMil «ncoux»)c 
and finance agitation and aubwrtJ a by tlaaldent 
claaMnta aaehino to ovarthcoa aat^ll3h«d ^vern- 
manta by forca.12 

Professor itonnlng obaarves tuat thasu kind* or 
activities, whilo they any thr^^tan tna , least c**— 

quire collective action. -«ovarv.ign stats^a threatanad ay 
tho exchange of students, labor laadass, and iBtallacCuels 
would have it In their »>ov^r to taka uni la tarsi action • 

The use of diploaiatic personnel for iubr«raive paryoses 
could be preventaU by declaring thssi soi|a*i nop gratss 
or by breaking diplooetic relatione, indeed, sosis govern- 
ments SK>st concasned about Castro's actXvltiee had elreody 

severed diplomatic ties before the tine of the equate oel 
13 

Cste keeting. 

Anot7»ai docuaant figiorad widely In preparing the 
case egeinst .astro: Tha lo J 2 muaxy 1^6^ ^port or cba 

Inter-Aiserican i^eace CoMiittec. •.« qoviabex >7, 1961, 

Peru had requested an investigetioe by th« coaialttea, 
charging (1) that the luban JOvemaent nod b«co«a incor- 
porated into the iino-3oviet bloc, ( 2 | that it wes gwillr/ 
of infiltrstion and subversion in otlMok AAaricaA states , 
and (3) thtt it waa denying certala fundMMtital huaiaa 

^ ^Ibla . . p. 22. 

^^ifonning, op . cit . , p. 11. 
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14 

rights to its citizens and to foreigners. An invr.stiga- 

tion was authorized and carried out by the co— »itte‘i. The 

publication of its report, just ov-. . a week before the 

conference opened, did not substantially strengthen th^J 

15 

United States position* It contained much more evidence 
of ties between Cuba and the Communist bloc and violations 
of human rights than it did of the Castro regime's alleged 
subversive actions which could be termed aggression under 
the Rio Treaty* 

On the first point, the report proved the existence 
of Cuban-Sino-Soviet ties by citing official Cuban declara- 
tions, Cuban votes in the United Nations, and the fact 
that Cuba had received military supplies from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc.^^ The committee asserted that this identifi- 
cation with the Communist bloc was "antagonistic to the 

principles established in the Charter of the Cr gcinization 

17 

of American States*" self-evident as this point ay 

have been to the American governments, a vast seg?ient of 
public opinion may have required more convincing evidence 
of the fact* 

As for the subversive activities of the .‘ubcin 

^"^OCA/Ser.F/11.8, Doc* 3, p* 18* 

15 

Connell-Smith, o£. clt * , p. 118* 

^^ Ibld * . pp, 22ff* ^ ^Ibid * , p. 38. 



government, the committee prefaced Its finding* *>xtf- the 
following statement: 

The Inter-American Peace Committ*' , for itr< £-«art, 
does not have all the elements nCiCtssary for carry- 
ing out an exhaustive investigation in this fitlJ. 
^consequently , it has had to restrict itself to 
notoriously public facts and the reports that the 
governments of America have provided it.^3 

The evidence that followed was confined almost exclusively 
to instances where Cuban diplomatic agents had been ex- 
pelled because of improper interventions in the domestic 
affairs of the countries to which they were accredited. 

The list included mostly countries whose dif'. omatic 
history showed such charges to be a commonplace occurrence. 

In respect to the cases cited, the report con- 



cluded : 

The cases enumerated, as well as others about which 
the Committee has not been able to gather complete 
information, or in which Cuban diplomatic officials 
left the countries to which they were accredited 
because of public accusations of intervention, rtveol 
a situation that ha^ ised many governments to c'^n- 
sider the diplomatic missions of Cuba as centers *f 
agitation and subversive? propaganda, 

The committee concluded that such activities "would con- 
stitute acts that within the system for the ’political 
defense' of the Hemisphere, have been classed as acts of 

’political aggression’ or ’aggression of a non-militar-j 
20 

character. ’ " 



^ ^Ibid . , p. 30. ^ ^Ibid . . p. 3Z. 

20 

‘^^Ibid. . p, 40. 
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Professor i^onning is severe in his criti-iS"^ of 
this portion of the committee’s repor'' , raising *n' ^.ues- 
tion whether the finding to the effect that _uba was 
guilty of "political aggression" was supported by thi= 
evidence. He rightly contends that there is more at stake 
here than the Cuban case. Present and future attitudes 
regarding the nature of the OAS are, indeed, also involved. 
He observes: 

When nearly all evidence is prefaced by such state- 
ments as "many governments accuse" and "various 
governments have reported" and when a cj*Tunittee 
admits that it has been unable to carry out an 
"exhaustive investigation" and adds to this other 
cases "about which the Committee has not been able 
to gather complete information," it is not likely 
that the stature of the Organization will be en- 
hanced as a result. 21 

It is not certain that a more careful investig:.tion 
and report by the Peace Committee would have altered 
either the basis or th- 'ction of the American states 
Meeting on Consultation, But it is apparent that ti - re- 
port, as submitted, was not a strong factor in the case 
against Cviba. 

The final action of the meeting was not predicated 
so much on "political aggression" or "causes of inter- 
national tensions" — causes which arc clearly within the 
scope of the Rio Treaty — as they were on Cuban-Sino-Soviet 



21 



Ronning, op . 
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ties. "Incompatible” with and "antagonistic" to the 

regional principles expressed in the Charter were the 

premises upon which the Cuban case was forced within the 

22 

scope of the Treaty. Secretary of State Dean Rusk had 
let it be known that the United States sought sanctions 
against the Cuban Government; but among all the countries 
of Latin America, only the Central American nations de- 
manded strong action on the part of the Foreign Ministers. 

II. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES 



The Central American demands were presented to the 

ministers in a joint resolution of the Republics of Costa 

23 

Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The projected resolution charged: 

The systematic intervention of the Cubcin Government 
in the internal affairs of the American republic is 
seriously affecting their sovereignty and political 
independence, and a communist regime that serves the 
political interests of extra-continental powers and 
lends itself as an instrument of subversion in 
America has been implanted in the aforesaid island, 
all of which constitutes an imminent danger to the 
peace and security of the Hemisphere. 24 

Accordingly, they requested a resolution which would label 

the Cuban situation as a danger to peace and security, 



^^ Ibid . , pp. 13-14. 
^^OEA/Ser.F/11.8, Doc. 45. 
^" ^Ibid . . p. 2. 



requiring action under the Rio Treaty. The v-entreil M*erx- 

ceux states asked that, in conformity with the Treaty, It 

be resolved to (1) suspend the Government of Cuba from 

peirticipating in the Organ* of the OAS; (2) to rupture 

diplomatic and economic relations between member stat** 

and Cuba; (3) to empower the OAS Council to decide by twe— 

thirds vote when Cuba would return to the inter-American 

system; and (4) to transmit the text of this resolution to 

25 

the United Nations Security Council. 

The opposition to the sanctions proposed by the 
Central Americans was formidable. Their foreign Ministers 
insisted, however, that they would consider leaving th< 
conference if there was no agreement on collective action 
against the Cxoban regime; moreover, they informed -secre- 
tary Rusk that if the inter -American system proved unable 
to ensure adequate defensive measurM Cuba, thmy 

would ask the United States to conclude a Cax'ibbean re- 

26 

gional defense pact with them. 

An Uruguayan observer at the Punta del =;stw -on- 

ference wrote of the -entral Araericeui countries: 

... they resolved to maintain themselves firm 
on the ’’hard line.” There were no dissenters, 

^^ Ibid . , pp. 3—5. 

26 

Koesinq * s Cont enpor ary Arc hive s , 21-28, April 
1962, pp. 18 and 
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all declaring themselves without equivocation for 
this policy. 

The linea dura or "hard line" advocated was that 
the maximum sanctions possible be imposed on Cuba by the 
American states. This adameint position of the Central 
Americans seemed to make compromise very difficult. 

A bloc of Latin republics opposed the extreme posi- 
tion of the Central Americans and were equally adamant in 
rejecting the imposition of sanctions. Before the general 
commission met on January 24, a compromise memorandum had 
been circulated by the Republics of Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, and Mexico. It was of 
quite a different character from the Central American 
draft resolution which had followed it. The memorandum 
endorsed by this group of seven proposed that the confer- 
ence should (1) formally denounce "the subversive activi- 
ties of international Communism" and declare the 
incompatibility of Meirxism- Leninism with the inter-American 
system; but, (2) it proposed that it should merely study 
the measures to be taken in view of this incompatibility, 
including the question of Cuban membership in the Inter- 
American Defense Board and the supply of arms to Cuba; 
aind finally, (3) that it should consider the long-term 

^^"G.V." ^ Dia , Montevideo, 28 de Enero de 1962. 
(This author's translation.) 
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question of "whether it will be necessary to revise the 
Chaurter" of the OAS to permit the suspension or expulsion 
of a member country. Declaring their belief that 'the 
suggested procedure is adequate for reaching an agreement 
on an amply satisfactory basis," the seven republics 
stressed that "none of them will vote in favor of immedi- 
ate or deferred application of any of the measures 

- 28 
^sanction^/ listed in Article 8 of the" Rio Treaty. 

These two opposing views, supported by a bloc split, ob- 
viously denied the United States a required two-thirds 
majority in the OAS for its policy of sanction against 
Ciiba and comprised a decided division in American soli- 
darity. But even before the meeting, the United States 
Department of State had seen that a fail-back position was 
necessary and, giving up hope of a resolution calling for 
a break in diplomatic relations with Cuba, now searched 
for a compromise which would restore the j.ule of unanimity 
to inter-Americcin meetings. 

III. UNANIMITY VERSUS SANCTIONS 

The task of the meeting became one of finding what 
common ground might exist for a compromise formula which 
would emphasize points of agreement and, at the same time, 

28 

Keesing's, j^. cit . , pp. 18 and 713, 



mlniaize tho d««jree of disccrd — rung the J«lm- 

gatlons* 

Sinca aost of the ncv^^^Ations euid diacu8»l>^ns took 
place behind closed door#, r<>lianc« <*0* r-lacod arkacl^oily 
on the official acts and docuaacnts of the coaetinga* »He 
statements made during the (General Co— i ttee sessions 
provide relatively cleat maximums of demand and possible 
concession at the neetir^* 

The delegation of Argentina was #>k^ti<=ularly active 
in finding some ground consnon to all dolegetions. Th-a 
domestic |X>litical forces which made public pronounce— nt 
in favor of sanctions so dangerous for a numter of 'jovem- 
ments has already been 'emtioned. Argentina, it will be 
recalled, was among thejte. The Frondisl gover— t «es 
faced with the pressures birought to bear Argentina's 
armed forces who favormfl strong measures against tsuitro. 

Cn the other hand, important elections ware only about t 
month away, emd action against aatro coul4 favor the 
growing opposition to frondizi from ParocList and latMC 

sources, .learly, a compromise at ^uata del sate was 

29 

preferable for the incumbent regime ia Argeetina. 

Foreign Minister Mguel Angel warca&o empfiaeised, with 
more force than any of tils collaaguas, the importance of 

29 

Ronning, op . cit . , 
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avoiding an open split in the GAS, expressing great con- 
cern over the danger of pushing the inter-American system 
beyond its limits 

The United States found it necessary to find a wiy 

to keep united those countries favoring sanctions and, at 

the same time, garner additional votes to fill out a tv;o- 

thirds majority from among the less committed delegations. 

The Central American states had indicated that the least 

they would settle for was expulsion of Cuba from the OAS, 

A shift in the Argentine position always seemed possible 

. 31 

and could affect the votes of Chile, Ecuador, or Bolivia. 

It was inevitable that the economic facet should 
figure in the Punta del Este Meeting, as it had in almost 
every previous inter-American conference. It was rea- 
sonable, too, to expect that at this meeting, where domes- 
tic political pressures were accorded repeated verbal 
deference, the United States might be obliged to point out 
some domestic political realities of its own. 

The connection between United States economic po*er 
and United States political desires seemed inescapable. 
Barely six months earlier, at this very site, the Allianct 
for Progress had been launched as a policy for combating 

^^0EA/Ser,F/ll,8 , Doc. 42 ( espanol ) , p. 9. 

31 

Ronning, 0 £. clt . , p. 18. 



the communist bid to win the social and economic /elu- 



tion in the hemisphere. Special */hite House Assistant to 

President John F. Kennedy, Richard Godwin, in statementE 

to the press, had pointed out that the United itAt*^a 

Congress had to vote funds for the Alliance and that it 

32 

was also pressing for action against Cuba. The L^tiz* 

American press was aware of this connection, and items of 

news and commentary illustrated their consideration of its 
33 

significance. 

The address to the conference by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk referred immediately to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress : 

For the second time in six months, the nations of 
the Americas meet here in pursuit of their common 
goal-social progress and economic growth within 
a community of free and independent nations. But 
this time we come to tcike measures to saj eguard that 
freedom cind independence — so that in the future we 
may devote all our efforts to social progress and 
economic growth. ^4 

Secretary Rusk dwelled at length upon the plans of the 
Latin countries for houses, schools, factories, roads and 
dams; he said that the United States had already oiade 
large commitments for the present fiscal year and "will 



^^ Ibid . . p. 18. 

^ ^La Prensa (Buenos Aires), 23 January 1962; El Dia 
(Montevideo) 24 January 1962; La Nacion (Buenos AiresT, 

29 Janucury 1962. 

^^OEA/Ser.F/11.8, Doc. 35, p. 1. 
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have no difficulty in meeting the ^ore than bij.lion 

dollars pledged for the first year of the Alliance foi- 
35 

Progress." Throughout his speech he stressed th*c Alli- 
ance and argued that it, not communism, symbolized the rru*. 
wave of the future. 

Milton Eisenhower has interpreted Secretary 

speech in this way: "It was clear that the United oCatis 

was tying its promise of economic aid to Latin Amcrice ’’C* 

the actions at Punta del Sste." Gordon ' onnell-Smith 

described the situation as one in which United States 

prestige was at stake, for the conference was seen es c, 

contest between the United States and Cuba; the Alliance 

37 

for Progress versus Castroism." 

Whatever the fact of the matter, the United “itated 
delegation knew beforehand that the hemisphere waa split 
on the Cuban issue, that such unblushing pressure as wor 
applied at Caracas in 1954 would not establish a necessArv 
consensus, and that only the most subtle and restrained 
diplomacy v/ould suffice in the face of th« strong non- 
interventionist sentiments existent among trve republic*. 

35 

Ibid . , p. 2. (Italics this writer’s.) 

36 

Milton o. Eisenhower, The dine is “fitter (Vtcv 
York: Doubleday and Co. I f 3), p.^T^. 

37 

Connell-Smith , 0 £. clt . , llB. 
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Secretary Rusk’s speech was vigorous and point'd in 

its attack on Cuba and communism in the hemisphere, and 

explicit in the remedies called for against each. He 

dealt at length with the complexion of the s_uban r*gif«e 

and the threat which its close ties witn the Sino-Soviet 

bloc portended for the hemisphere. Setting up the United 

States proposals for action against Cuba, he said; 

I suggest we move in four directions. First, we 
must recognize that the alignment of Sviba with the 
Sino-Soviet countries ... are incompatible with 
the purposes and principles of the inter-Americciri 
system . . . and are an ever present danger to the 
peace and security of the continent . Second , we 
must make the policy decision to exclude the Castro 
regime from the organs and bodies of the inter- 
American system /Including specifically the Inter- 
American Defense Soar^7. Third, we must interrupt 
the limited but significant flow of trade between 
Cuba and the rest of the hemisphere, especially the 
traffic in arms. Fourth, we must set in motion a 
series of individual and communal acts of defense 
against the various forms of political and direct 
aggression mounted against the hemisphere ....'* 

Mr. Rusk called in particular for the establishment of a 
special security committee to recommend meai*ures for pro- 
tection against ciny acts of aggression resulting from 
intervention of the Sino-Soviet Powers or others associated 
v/ith them.^^ 

President Dorticos of Cuba, in a lengthy reply to 
Mr. Rusk, declared that the conference had no lejal baaia 



38 



OEA/Ser.F/11.3, Doc. 35, pp. 10-11 



S!^ 



and that ' inter.iatxonai law had been tr»atied wic-- 
for a precise end to condemn atid isolat*’ -ui;« •nt. r^nraui- 
age the counter-revolutionaries in thcic hoi-v >f >‘<?£ tidy- 
ing the Cuban revolution." folemical as the Uu^k Ule 
reply was, it frequently i,truck chords of sytnpothv 
understanding among the Latin American xelegote^ 
undeniable appeal to those wary of the Cnitec Crate?'. 
all know that this meeting is not directed a^ainet T'jjfca 
the people of Cuba. It is aimed to prevent the moverf^-ent 
of liberation and anti-imperialist groups.' Cuba, he 
added with positive effect, had earliex denounced propers- 
tions for a rebel invasion in 1961 and "history prv/eo cu 
right." He defended summary execution* in Cuba anc CIsImcO 
that human rights were "more real ii _uba than in tn« r4«t 
of the continent." He referred to Uio units- atoto* 

"where millions of Negroes live in subhuman jituitioufc . ' 

In conclusion, he plucked the strings or ii*te-rnal Ucl£- 
determination and non-intervention by saying tnat ‘'Cufic 
will respect the right of others to •Jevcjlop theiustlvea oy 
capitalist methods. But we nave taken the cowij of social- 
ism, and there is no force in existence cap«Jt*le of makin-j 
39 

us turn back . ' 

Private discussions continued throughout the wr»k, 

39 



Ibid . , Ooc. *17 
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interrupted only by formal speeches before ttc 
Committee. As the meeting neared its close, the Urugu?y 
delegates, who had been without a clear mandate rro» j 
divided collegiate executive at home and were repreit* n': ' 
by two opposing members of that body, reached a decision 
to support the suspension of Cuba from the OAS, Haiti, 
after its initial hesitation, decided that it, too, v^oulo 
go along. These were two votes which filled out the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. Unanimity seemed hopelrss, 
even on a very much watered-down resolution, Brazil and 
Mexico, in any case, remained adamant about denying sup- 
port to any kind of sanctions. The general debate was not 
resolved . 

With the aim of pursuing a compromise procedure for 
action against Cuba which would receive the maxie*um nuxnber 
of votes, the resumption of the general session was delay«?'J 
until the evening of January 30. A proposal, modified 
with Mr. Rusk’s collaboration, stating t»;«t the incompeti- 
bility of the present -uban regime with the inter-American 
system must result automatically in her '’exclusion" — 
thereby avoiding her direct expulsion by the conference 
itself — still proved inadequate to gain the support of 
six American states, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, and Mexico were unmoved. 

40 

Keesing's, 0 £. cit . , pp. 18, 714-718, 



The legal arguments ofrered by these cou- 

opposing exclusion of the Cuban government iron. xn^*r- 

American system are found in the minutes of tiic aict-lrn^- 

of the Council of the CAS where the proposed oi 

41 

Consultation was first debated. They arc encounLrrtc 

again in the speeches delivered before the jtencr*,x v_oi;a;kih- 

42 

tee at Punta del Este. Finally, leg<il r«.-servatioii<i i^erc 
recorded by declarations of Mexico and Ecuador for Inclu- 
sion in the final act and in the Acta d ; la ovens *^Oc xon 
* 43 

de la Comision General . 'iriefly sunmariKca , ti»c.y ^cre 
44 

these : 

1. Article 6 of the Rio Treaty is not fipflicabi* 

to the case (discussed in 'haptcr iXx, -:uprA / . 

2. Assuming the applicability of Article 6 of thr 

Treaty, the sanctions listed in ^rticle d do 
not include exclusion fron the OAj of one of 
its members. 

3. If exclusion is not specifics liy provxded for, 

then the organization has no right to exclude 
a member without first amendinj ch« Ihartcr. 

41 

OfA/Ser.G/II/C-x-*^ . 

42 

OCA/i>er .t /II.8; Argentina, Doc. 42 ( espanol ) ; 
Mexico, Doc. 25 ( espanol ) ; Bolivia, uoc. 31 ( espanol ) ; 
Chile, Doc. 16 (Snglish) ; L*razil, foe. 32 ( English ) . 

43 

Ibid . , Doc. 70 (English); Doc. 72 ( espanol ) . 

44 

Ronning, o£. clt . , pp. 21-22. 
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4, Artxclft 34 of t»ie riartoi «.f th • xbJilzc ‘ ion 

oT Aitwrican Stotos establishes the of 

all member states to participate in t.i* int#r- 

Araerican Conference which ia th»> 

of the inter-Awsrican sycta«. The irg'-'meitt 

that only the government anr; not the 3 ? ate of 

Cuba is excluded is untenalJJe because st*tr 

participates only by means of its jo*/^x’Hrt6at . 

The arguments of those governments fevoriny eocciU- 

sion of the Cuban government can be found in the uocewents 

45 

of the sourcas cited above. They may summer if *s 

46 

follows : 

1, Article 6 of the Rio Treaty ^ applicable to 

the >-\>t;an isse (discussed Chapter III, 

^Uf re. ) , 

2, The ,.aw of the Treaty muit Dt? fct)2 *i t® ♦£tAtli«!» 

not only the incompatibility Of the. prcaeni 
Cuban govern-’cont with th* i icar* 

system but the seans of rosolvlng t&at incoe- 
patibility as w»ll. 



45 

0EA/5ar joo, cit . , .olomeis, Soc. 19 
(English); Dominican Republic, Doc, 52 (English); El 
Salvador, Ooc. 4# ( ftspanol > ; .o»^a ^ica, r>oc. 54 ( • « . .,noi t ; 
Venezuela, Doc. 3b ( Engl \ ■ \ Feru, Doc. -*U ( e^pKx.oO l 

Panama, Doc. 37, ( orpanol '» . 

46 



Ronning, cJLL* > P- ^2 
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3. The restrictive enumeration in Artie 1& o oi trii. 

Rio Treaty refers more to Article 20 than bo 
Article 6, precisely because of the unforcsctri 
cases that Article 6 takes into account 
(Article 20 provides that the measurea pxt- 
scribed in Article 8 shall be binding, witn 
the exception that no state shall be rcguxrad 
to use armed force without its consent. ffius , 
presumably, Article 8 lists only those meatures 
that are binding on all once a decision ha^s 
been taken, and not possible measures that 
can be taken. ) 

4. It is necessary for a member to maintain ix 

democratic republican form of governitiant . 
Various resolutions cem be cited that maJte 
the obligation of each American state to 
practice "representative democracy." ( ihi* 
was a Costa Rican argument, which, n*edless 
to say, not all of the governments supportifKj 
sanctions would care to press.) 

5. Cuba is not excluded from the GAS. Only th« 

present gove r nment of Cuba is not permitted 
to participate. 

Of the nine resolutions approved and included in 
the Final Act, substantial disagreement existed on only 
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47 

two. Resolution VI, Exclusion of the Present jo/ernmcnt 

of Cuba from Participation in the Inter -A;neric£xr. -yotem, 

stated in its final form that the present Covcrniae-it *f 

Cuba, which had officially identified itself as a I-ar.':iLt- 

Leninist government, was incompatible wxth the princi-'i^s 

and objectives of the inter-American system; that by tr.js 

incompatibility, it had excluded itself from participation 

in the inter-American system. The resolution obtained tne 

48 

bare two-thirds majority required. 

Resolution VIII, Economic Relations, calleC lot- che 
immediate suspension of trade in arms with "uba. Ic. re- 
ceived seventeen votes as did the resolution e^.clu»-J.n*i 
Cuba from the Inter-American Defense Board. The confer- 
ence also resolved "to reiterate its adherence to the 
principles of self-determination and non-interwnl ion xl 
guiding standards of coexistence among the American 
nations," (Resolution III); reaffirmed the urgent ntc*. siity 
for all American nations to "intensify ia^’ediat** ly th**-ir 
self-help cind cooperative efforts under" ttv Alliance for 
Progress" (Resolution V); reaffirmed the need for holding 
free elections (Resolution IV); and provided for the 

47 

Pan American Union, Eighth Ileeting oX -onsultatwon 
of Ministers of ' oreign Affairs , Pinal Act , 0 /-^«r . ' /ll.8 , 

T5^62, Washington, D.C. 

48 

Keesing's, 0 £. clt « , pp, 18 and 7J5. 
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broadening and strengthening of the Int'^r— Aist*-r 
mission on Hiiri.'in nxjhtu i^.«i«*i*'xutlon Ia / « of 
significance w»4a th«> estabixahwent o# * jpecxii • oneux'::- 
tive Committee on Metiiispheric Security .‘jainat tii*. — 
versive Action of intei national . o«0nu''li.4l^»• It v*a» ».'■* ec 
as an advisory uo2j 1.0 x xc *jo t at »■ «»'hi-n x*-— 

quire and request it.** ■'‘••istcincc to fight coaeunist sun- 
version (Hesolutioti ID. 

All roGClutlonsi xcrc _ncor r*or joi*-' Xn th^ F'ir.li Vet 
of the Coni erchci , ^h>ca aooptew uiiaiiXe^^ualy la i lt»‘VU'y 
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Session on •*nuxr/ M, the .UDcai UviDg-x . i -•ting 40aant. 

Thus, the light’ Kaotiag of -ohsuit'jqlve. • 

perhaps puzzling ambivalence between ioii-ia.' i i-'j • iiS dia- 
cord. Puzzling oocause Lh^ n«'c-! .1 ,ir loci pic upr^ati 

which American 2olx'i<o"it\ hoc iong roetc ' »#ere r*— i.ipKa*! 
but failed to show a co»»**'On, practical liituf prHCAtion of 
what they mesnt. The aviaaacM or discord was ch« fiiaXK ui 
the depth of that dichoConay 10 iacei.i -retetA'-tti. 
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THE EASE OF SOLIDARITY EVALUATED 

There seems little doubt that those who called the 
meeting did so for the purpose of halting the advance of 
Sino— Soviet or communist influence and power into the 
Western Hemisphere, This advance was to be resisted like 
the ’’alien" incursions of the past which threatened the 
people of the New World in the form of the Holy Alliance 
and twentieth century Fascism. 

In the days of the American colonies, there began 
to grow an ethos among peoples sharing the struggle for 
freedom from European rule and for personal liberty in a 
land of their own, which with each recurring threat to 
their new existence, drew them closer together in spirit 
and in mind against the old traditional source of chaos 
and tyranny in Europe. This strong negativism toward 
Europe seemed, in large measure, responsible for the po»i 
tive solidarity of the "Western Hemisphere Idea." But 
even the author of this phrase has appended to it a sober 
ing thesis which speaks of past glory, by a referral to 
"Its Rise and Decline.’’^ 

^Arthur P . Whitaker , The Western Hemisphere Idea 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 19^4), 
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The decline of this aspect of solidarity, bas^c 
it is on a separateness from Europe, was inevitable in an 
increasingly interdependent international system and par- 
ticularly in the NATO regional system which linked rather 
than isolated Europe from the hemisphere. 

From the fact of this new inter-dependence of 
national states stems other political factors inimicable 
to the traditional solidarity of the Americas. This con- 
cerns the great disparity between the highly industrialized 
nations and the underdeveloped emerging ones (in which 
category the Latin American republics basically inhere) 
and a new pattern of aspirations and requirements which 
pit the have-not nations against former allies and bene- 
factors who are increasingly called upon to fulfill the 
rising expectations of the former. The continuing un- 
satisfied demands of the Latin Americans for econom-^c aid 
from the United States have prompted them to turn outward 
to Europe and Asia for both commercial substance and for 
the purpose of applying political leverage against the 
United States. Taken together with the communist threat, 
the United States has belatedly undertaken the Alliance 
for Progress whose purpose is only incidentally to satisfy 
social and economic expectations of the Latin but to attack 
the long-run sources of communist appeal which thrive on 
poverty, hunger, and ignorance. 
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Herein is illustrated a basic difference of views. 
The Latins have long sought improvement in commerce, in- 
dustry, and social and economic conditions by United 
States help. The United States, on the other hand, has 
been concerned primarily with the security of the hemis- 
phere from extra-continental forces. Their security being 
provided by a strong northern neighbor, the Latins have 
developed a dissimilar emphasis which is focused on main- 
taining their autonomy from United States power while, at 
the same time, coveting United States affluence and imi- 
tating its institutions. Latin America expects that the 
United States should aid them in the realization and per- 
fection of both by economic means. In a revolutionary era 
in which these expectations remain unfulfilled after cen- 
turies of misery, traditional ties and concepts are shaken 
to their foiindations. 

In preceding chapters, there have been traced only 
partially some of the political frictions manifest in 
mustering support against a communist threat to solidarity. 
Why, indeed, should Latins plunge wholeheartedly into a 
defense of the status quo which is not meeting their ex- 
pectations? To many North Americans, this seems a question 
hard to understand, much less to answer. The sense of 
urgency which the United States has had towaxd the Com- 
mxanist threat has not been shared by its Latin neighbors. 
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It has appeared to them a struggle between major colossi 
which has only limited effect on their lives* They con- 
ceive that perhaps the promises of Marxism-Leninism could 
in many ways fulfill the expectation which aspiration to 
the principles of solidarity has failed to bring. 

Latin-American aspirations for economic and social 
betterment has a long history. Throughout the association 
of these countries with a northern neighbor v/hich had ad- 
vanced rapidly and inexorably into the industrial age, 
they have emphasized the importance of this aspect in re- 
lations with the United States and have sought aid by 

2 

Pan-Latin American bloc action to realize this end. This 
single-mindedness has prevailed regardless of the? subject 
the United States brought as most important to th«. intcr- 
Anerican conference table. At Caracas where a stron<a 
anti-communist resolution was paramount in the United 
States view, it still remained far surpassed by the longer 
standing economic questions. It remains to the present 
time, of transcendent importance. United States ignorance 
of its priority in the Latin estimation has been e strong 
source of cleavage adversely affecting solidarity. 

2 

Northwestern University, United States-Latin 
American Relations . The Organization of Americein States, 
a study prepared by Professors George Blancksten, Harold 
GuetzJcow and John Plan, for the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959), 

p. 17. 
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In the course of gathering support for it^ anti- 
conununist policy, the United States has tried to exchange 
economic aid for Latin cooperation. In this context, the 
Alliance for Progress has to prove iruch, and coming as 
comparatively little, too late, may fail to meet American 
expectations , 

In the matter of anti-communist declarations, the 
United States found unanimous support so long as the issue 
was more nominal than real in this hemisphere. At the 
Fourth Meeting of Ministers in Washington in 1951, anti- 
communist solidarity seemed at its peak. So long as the 
threat remained extra-continental, the hemisphere, almost 
to a man, was willing to present a solid front of condemn- 
natory declarations. When the issue became an intra- 
hemisphere problem, however, and action not words were 
required, the latent fear and perhaps hatred of a powerful 
United States paralyzed collective action. Solidarity 
retreated to the wings and the principles of non- 
intervention and national sovereignty claimed the center 
of the stage. 

The case of Guatemala had an important impact in 
that Latin America had dramatized for the first time that 
declarations against the commvmist threat to solidarity 
would require some sort of active intervention in the 
affairs of a neighboring state if they were to be more 
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than mere words. At this crucial juncture, the American 
states refused collective reinterpretation of the non- 
intervention principle and cast the die for divided opinion 
on Cuba. 

International tensions in the ‘Western Hemisphere 
built up to an unprecedented scale after January 1959. 

The primary cause of these tensions seems to hav« baen the 
Castro regime of Cuba. The Organiration of American 
States, as the only lawful and politically acceptable in- 
strument for the revitalization of deteriorating soli- 
darity, was faced with a dilemma. How can anti-communi# t 
declarations be turned to effective action without violat- 
ing the narrow definition seemingly inseparably attachetJ 
to national sovereignty among a group of nations para- 
doxically committed to a system of collective security. 

By Declaration of San Jos4, the inter-American systcc: 
steadfastly refused to meet the problem head on. It 
deflected its anti-communist ire extra-continental ly, and 
Mexico was joined by Venezeula, Colombia, Peru, and, at 
least tacitly, by Brazil in exceedingly patient and 
charitable utterances toweurd Cuba. 

When the first truly revolutionary movement in the 
post-war hemisphere swept Cuba, it enjoyed much popular 
favor throughout the hemisphere. When it was ca» tured by 
international Communism which brought the islaind of Cuba 
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into a dependency-alliance relationship with the Soviet 
Union unique in Pan-American history, much of the hemis- 
phere continued to take vicarious delight in the fact that 
a small Caribbean island so long under United States 
hegemony had been deftly plucked from the nest. Coming 
as this did at the expense of the tyrannous Batista 
dictatorship formerly abetted by the United States, the 
forces of populism and nationalism responded in a way 
which v/as inimicable to the United States policy of sanc- 
tions against Cuba; it made compromise imperative. 

Therefore, the formula of "incompatibility" wnich 
emerged from the Punta del Este Conference represented a 
compromise between sanctions and non-intervention; between 
the United States view that the very existence of a Commu- 
nist government in the hemisphere constitutes aggression 
and the predominant Latin American view that the internal 
and external affairs of a state are not the subject of 
intervention. The groundwork for the acceptance of this 
concept had been laid in the history of the inter-American 
system, with its repeated avowals that free representative 
governments are the basis of American solidarity, and in 
the system's inc ■ asing concern over the penetration of 
international Communism. But acceptance by the conference 
of the incompatibility formula was preliminary to Cuba's 
expulsion from the Organization of American States, and 
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here the six parted company with the United otates. They 
opposed expulsion as juridically unsoxmd and politicilly 
unacceptable . 

President John F. Kennedy declared himself well 
pleased with the results of the Conference at Punta del 
Este, and he warmly congratulated Secrc ,ary of State >ean 
Rusk. Mr. Rusk's report to the nation pointed out that 
for the first time all the American states — except Cuba, 
of course — had denounced the concept of Marxism-Leninism 
as being incompatible with the inter-American system; 
had been condemned by name in far stronger terms them ar 

3 

previous conferences. These were two important ■; \Aonces 
as the inter-American system goes, but far short of tne 
action required to meet an increasingly urgent s'tuati:a. 

Cuba boasted of a victory of sorts at the confer- 
ence, and it must be admitted that, in the short-term at 
least, her "victory” was the more apparen' and may be the 
more telling. President Dortic<^s claimed that the confer- 
ence had been "a defeat for the imperialist Government of 
the United States" and that the United States of America 
"having arrived at Punta del Este demanding severe semc- 
tions against Fidel Castro’s regime, has had to draw back 

3 

Dean Rusk, Report to the Uation ; The l^unta del 
Este Conference . Department of state Pamphlet (Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 1962), 2 r«sbruary 1962. 
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and accept minimum results obtained at the v_ost uf iater- 

4 

nal division with the pan-American system,' 

Dorticds ' conception of the United States defeat 
seemed supported by many United States and foreign news- 
papers which reflected the disappointment of the confer- 
ence's results. The New Yor i- Times comaented that 

• it___was generally accepted that the President 
^Kenned_^/ w^s putting the best face on this disap- 
pointment ^and tha^7 many diplomats privately, and 
some members of Congress publicly, were voicing 
doubts about the conference's substantive achieve- 
ments. ^ 

For the Latin Americans, the most significant fea- 
ture of the conference was the emergence of a grouc , in- 
cluding the largest and most democratic states in Latin 
America, which held to an independent line in the face f 

g 

great pressure. On the other hand, the United ocates -as 
supported by the smaller and weaker states which number in 
their ranks the least democratic elements in the hemis- 
phere. These facts bode ill for the success of United 
States policies involving the hemispheric system. The 
Good Neighbor policy was formulated to secure United 
States objectives through goodwill engendered by the 

4 

Keesinq's Contemporary Archives, 21-28 April 1962, 
p. 18,713. 

^Quoted in ibid . 

^G. Connell-Smith, ’’The Futur* of th> The 

World Today , Vol, 18, No, 3, March 1962, p. 119, 
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exercise of restraint in her relation** witft h«r ••4*K«r 
neighbors. The Alliance for Irogrcs* is a nt»w awnifatta- 
tion of an old goodwill seeking its realization trurough 
economic euid social cooperation. In this coiinection, ih«. 
United States is called upon to do far leore for hex oeigh- 
bors in return for substantially less than full «ttaln»ent 
of her major policy objectives. 

Preoccupied with Coiamunism in the rest of the 
world, the potential threat Inherent in post-weur eccnoAic 
and social revolution had tended to be ignored in Latin 
America, Only after becoming convinced of the tfireat to 
Western Hemisphere nations, did the United States act to 
favor this revolution to which so much attention hajO been 
directed in Europe, In the meantime, the Cold ^ar tcfuled 
to bo viewed by Latin America as essentially * struj^le 

7 

between the United States and the Soviet Union, That la 
to say, that international Joramxmism was directed more at 
United States hegemony than at hemispheric security. 

These factors strengthened the idea of a mutual recipcoexty 
economic aid from the United States in return for political 
support of her policies. The connection between the 
United States, Cuba and the "Alianza para el frogxeao” la 

7 

Mildred Adams, Latin ■<lsierica : ^volutioQ or 

Explosion (Mew York: Uo'd'd 4 19A3T; haiserko~^e 

Oliveira C ampos, '*helationB between ti>a Ul end Latin 
America,” p, 38 , 
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an example of this i.« Thrixe iy icvny W»«. 

ment, in that the ruling elite in Latin \a«.ric^, -^ath whoo 

the "self-help” aspects of the Alliance are entrusted) ioi 

execution, is the very group which has the «ost los« 

immediately by the success of the econoaic and •ccial 

reforms intended.^ *<hMther the ruling classes of at.* 

Americas can be persuaded that it is in their ovn Iaav- 

term interest to accept a reductiorx in their personal 

^*ivrlege for the success of the Alliance for Irogreee «r<i 

the betterment of their respective nations remains to be 
9 

seen* 

Of greater aignificarice is the fact tliat -wt 
ruling class in Latin America from whoa has been or*«^ 
he greatest sympathy and support for the Unitoo .■*tatai 
policies against communissi in the hemisrnere ; it !■ this 
group which has expressed the strongest desire to saa 
Castro overthrown* All this points up a basic eaalcness Ir 
the United States position: the elements in Latin America 

lending the strongest support In the relatively short-terM 
strategy against Castro are least likely to support 'he 
aims of the Alliance for i’rogress which is the long-tara 
policy for combating coomunism in the hemlapherc . 
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Faced '/ith the dire consequenc<s of furt'’i«r . jimu- 
nist success in the hemisphere, the stated f und-aci(_rit*i 
values of the inter-American system must become acti\/-i 
programs of defense against the subversion of democracy. 

At present the great obstacle to concerted action is the 
supremacy of the dogma of absolute sovereignty, on non- 
intervention, which may prove to have been maintained at 
incalculable cost to the well being of the hemisphere. 
Internal self-determination is a respected ideal; but when 
the state elects as its symbol the communist myth, it auto- 
matically relinquishes its self-determining aspect* and 
comes under the determinants of international ic^wunisit. 

It is possible to view the incompatibility foraula 
as a step further toward some firm legal obligations 
backed by adequate sanctions to assure the growth of that 
democracy which Dr, Larreta has asserted is so essentiul 
to peace in the hemisphere. The acceptance of this 
formula was a success for United States diplomacy at th* 
conf erence--and a significant one--con sidering the xnternal 



A, J, Thomas and Ann V, Thomas, "Democracy and 
the OAS," Minnesota Law Review . Vol. XLVI , 1961-1962 
(Minneapolis : University of' Minnesota, 1962), p, 381. 

^^Pan American Union, Consultation of the Govern - 
ment of Uruguay and Replies of the Governments on the 
Parallelism Between Democracy and Peace , The International 
Rights of Man and Collectxv< Action in Defense of those 
Principles (Washington, D, T5^). 
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political tensions in Latin America militating against any 

support of United States proposals affecting a sister 
12 

republic. The United States Senate was lavish in its 

praise of the diplomatic prowess of Secretary of State 
13 

Dean Rusk. But it cannot be said that marginally sup- 
ported declarations will alone be successful in maintain- 
ing solidarity against Communism. Moral condemnation of 
Cuba could not be less effective against a government cut 
loose from its hemispheric ties. If democracy is to be 
defended and the intervention of Communism is to be ex- 
pelled, the inter-American system must be expedited toward 
the consensus so vital to definitive action. 

Can such a consensus be achieved before freedom in 
the hemisphere is mortally undermined/ If it cannot, 
given the decades it has taken to build the most enduring 
and effective regional system in modern history, at what 
point should expediency supersede consent. The United 
States is the primary source of economic, political, and 
military power in the hemisphere. The United States 
desires to preserve and strengthen the inter-American co’'- 
munity by seeking multi-lateral support of her policies 

12 

Adams, loc . clt . ; Campos, o£. clt . , p. 39. 

13 

United States Congress, Senate, Record of the 81 ^ 
Congress , Second Session, February 2, 196*5 (>> ashTngton ; 
Government Printing Office, 1962), p. 1,395. 
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by its membership, is a vital and necessary pollcv. i^ut 
it is tending to give second prior it;y to the conilOer ation 
of hemispheric security. In spite of the many fine rv*o- 
lutions and reaffirmations of democratic principle, the 
inter-American system ceuinot survive meaningfully if such 
avowals are not backed with actions that implement th*w. 
Idealistic principle must not be out of touch with prag- 
matic political fact. Unless the legalistic framework 
within which the OAS functions is backed by a dynamic and 
practical political consensus about the purposes of its 
existence, it may be progressively eroded to the point of 
absTjirdity. Consent and not coercion is the sounder basis 
for lasting progress, but the United States must bear th^ 
responsibility for the success — or failure — of either 
course. If hemispheric consensus is tardy in marshalling 
to meet the threat, stern and vigorous measures may be 
necessary to meet it with less than unanimous approval X*y 
all the members of the OAS, The late President -ohn r, 
Kennedy once said; 

Should it ever appear that the Inter-American 
doctrine of non-intervention merely conceals or 
excuses a policy of nonaction — if the nations of 
this hemisphere should fail to meet their commit- 
ments against outside Communist penetration — then 
... this Government will not hesitate tn meeting 
its primary obligations, which are the security 
of our Nation. 



14 

United States department ol State , t'ulletin , 

8 May 1961, quoting John F. Kennedy (ofashinoton : Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1961), p. 659. 
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Such national necessity could sound the death rndl of 
Organization emd, in the long run, prove as d^. ti. i-ner»t3l to 
national as well as hemisphere seceirity as the wvont wnich 
brought it to pass. 

On the horns of this dilemma rests the future of 
the Orgemization of American States and the solidarity and 
security of the V/estern Hemisphere. 

I. CONCLUSION 

The concept of solidaurity has been without a symbol . 
It defines a system of socially accepted belxefs about a 
political way of lift which has failed to find symbolic 
representation in the institutional lorra of the Organiza- 
tion of American States or in a realization of a «najor 
portion of its principles. The element of what r lato 
called -nythos , without implication of falsity, underlies 
the concept of the solidarity of the Americas. It was 
born of circumstances and served to provide a rallying 
point for hemisphere aspirations to life, liberty, and 
property for the individual which only the Unite*' states 
has thus far achieved with any degree of perfection. To 
the underdeveloped nations of Latin America, the principles 
of hemispheric solidarity remain largely anticipatory, and 
like many of their national constitutions, only fond 
avowals which are out of touch with the reel proi'ability 
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that they can tedce on practicax political o:- • «. oci** <n thr 
form envisaged. 

The real paradox confronting the ca^w ci-t. 

very principles themselves upon which the notion oi ?ol^- 
darity is founded aure those which ten-- to fragme^tr. 

American solidarity. The principles of non-intervantiCij , 
sovereignty, and close economic cooperation for social, 
cultural and ultimately political unity are mutually rr*- 
compatible in the transitional environment of changin'j 
international political relationships. There seams zon- 
sidereUDle evidence that, to Latin Americans, solidarity 
has become only another name for imperialist dominacio'i. 

It is reasonable to observ with prid.-? mo 
reverence that there has existed in the past, 
in the present, an international mythos among free, 
sovereign states charged with a wide rang® oi the :a»*otion£ 
elicited by Western liberal political belief. Through 
this belief, loyalty is inspired to the abstr«c<^ aymjbol of 
freedom in unity under peace and law in the Western ^•sbbxs- 
phere. 

This mystique is sorely tried by thv timv^. and at 
present is shaken profoundly by a violently traniitional 
environment. W. W. Rostow asserts that one must begin by 
•assuming that -s transitional society x~ in 4 piofound dlA- 
equilibrium and pose the question: »ihcit j-attexn* and 
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rates of char, je are most consiste it with the iwainttraAnce 
of social continuity! Or, in operational texrws, by what 
process can the transitional be fulfilled in ways which 
avoid violent civil conflict and minimize a society’s 

r 

vulnerability to external and internal aggression. "*"^ 
Realizing that the principles of inter-American solidarity 
can thrive only in an atmosphere of reasonable staDility 
and order, it would serve United States policymaker* w'dl 
to remember also a fact which Guglielmo Ferrero has noted 
in writing of the reconstruction of Eiurope. Directing hifi 
attention to the period of great national and international 
change after 1815, marked by the revolutionary spixi; ' 
France, he makes an observation apropos of the contcaporaxy 
scen< : 

One of the greatest mistakes committed by human 
indolence is the belief that order is best pre- 
served by keeping it as it stands. The only 
real guardians are those who reconstruct it.^^ 



15 

W, W, Rostow, "The Policymakers View of Tranal- 
tional Societies," United States Department of i*tqt* 
Bulletin , 24 September 1962. 

Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction of t.urorfc 
(Pew York: G. P. Eutnam’s Sons ,1^41) , P’1 . 
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A. PRIMARY SUUR^^ES 



The official records of the Funta del s^ste Keeting comprise 
seventy-six dociiroents and have been published only in 
Spanish* An English version only partially complete— 
since all official documents of the conference proce«Kjiing» 
were not translated from the original Spanish to English— 
may be found in the Colorabus Memorial Library at tha Pan 
American Union, Washington, 0. C. These volumes and other 
documents and piiblications listed below supplied the 
factual documentation for the case study of the eighth 
Meeting of Consultation and most of the background asso- 
ciated therewith* 



A* Publications of the Pan American Union 

Pan American Union* Acta de la Sesion Extraordlnarls 
Celebrada el 4 dc yeclomSre de iS6i* Washington « 

Tm’: “■^TiTer* G7ir/c-’5i4^^ * 

* Octava Reunion de Consulta de Ministros de 
Re lacione's Exter iore s * Punta ?eT~ Cste , Uruguay . 

2^ a 3'i d'e ener'o de 1962 * Xctas y Documentos * 
WasKington,"T5ST* oWser * F / ill * a * 

* Consultation of the Government of Uruguay and 
Replies of ¥he Governments on the "ParalTelism between 
Democracy Peace * the In^rnaFional Rights 6i ^an ~ 
and Collective AcVion in Dei^ense of Those pirTn^plas * 
Washington, 194^*’ 

* Organization of American States , Eighth locating 
of Consultation of Ministers oT n^’oreign Affairs , 

Serving as Or’q^ Of ConsultatTon in AppllcaYidn of 
the Inter-Aroerlcan Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance , 

P unt a d'e'i E s t e « " Ur'ugu ay , 1*^2 Acts an^ Joe talents 1—76 * 
OEA/ ier * rV 1 1 * 6 * Washington,* 196^* 

* Pamphlet* Ch^ter of the Organlzfetion of 
American States * Washington, l§4a* 

* Report of the Rapporteur of the ^cond ^oroaittee 

of the Ri<^Conference * Doc* '-R J / i id * CIX / 2^ , 6 

August i'947 , Washington* 
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. Special Consultative Committee on Security 

Against the Subversive Action o/ International\.om - 
muhlsm, Initial General Report 1962 . Washington , 
19^^. OEA/Ser. L/x/ll.l. 



United States Government Reports eind Publications 

United States Congress, Senate, Record of the 87tb congress , 
Second Session, February 2, 1962 ( Washington: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1962). 

United States Department of Commerce. United States 

Buslitess Investment Foreign Countries . Washington; 
Government Printing Office, i960. 

United States Department of State. Bulletin . 25 December 
1961. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1961. 

Cuba . Publication 7171, Inter-American Series 

66, April 1961. Washington; Government Printing 
Office, 1961. 

. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 

Peace"" and 'Security . Pubiication j0l6. International 
Conference Series II. Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1948. 

. Inter-American Efforts to Relieve International 

Tensions in the Western Hemisphere 1^9-1^^0 . 
Publication Y469 , July 1962 . Washington ; Government 
Printing Office, 1962. 

. Tenth Inter-Amer lean Conference , Caracas , 
Venezuela . March 1-28 , 1954 . Report of the Delega- 
tion of the United States of America with related 
documents. Publication 5692. Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1955. 

. The Castro Regime in Cuba . Pamphlet, August 
T9^61. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1961. 



_3. United Nations Documents 

United Nations. Document A/2 1/1866, letter from the 

Cuban Representative to the President of the General 
Assembly. New York, 1962. 
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. Document A/Res/1616 (XV). New York, .M.ril 1961. 
B. SECONDARY SOURCES 



The books, articles, newspapers, periodicals and miscel- 
laneous publications and reports listed below each served 
to enrich the fruit of research. All have been cited in 
the text and, consequently, are only a partial list of 
sources of information and inspiration to which credit is 
due for contributions to this thesis. Of particular value 
were the writings on the Punta del Este Conference by G. 
Connell-Smith and C. Neale Ronning. These represent two 
astute evaluations of a meeting which has not inspired 
exhaustive dissertation. The books by Arthur P. »/hitaker 
made special contribution to the development of the theme 
of solidarity. 



_1. Books 

Adams, Mildred. Latin America ; Evolution or Explosion . 

New York: Dodd & Mead, T963. 

Alexander, Robert J. Communism in Latin America . First 
edition. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 

University Press, 1959. 

Bemis, Samuel F. The Latin American Policy of the United 
States . New York: H ar cour t-Br ace , 194T7 

Davis, Harold E. Government and Politics in Latin Aworica . 
New York; Ronald Press Company, 15^8. 

Draper, Theodore. Castro's Revolution . New York: 

Frederick A. Praeger, 1^62. 

Dreier, John C. The Org^ization of American States and 
the Hemisphere Crisis . New York : Harper and Row, 

T562. 



Eisenhower, Milton S. The Wine is Bitter . New York: 
Doubleday and Co. , 1^6^. 

Elliott, William Y. and Neil A. MacDonald. Western 

Political Heritage . Englewood Cliffs, Wew Jersey; 
Prentice-Hall, 1949 . 
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